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Motion Picture Equipment 


Victor Cameras and Projectors 


are favorites the world over, 
because only the finest picture 
and sound quality can be toler- 
ated in today’s vital teaching, 
combat training and entertain- 
ment programs. 


Their profes- 
sionally perfect 


performance 
makes them the faithful servant 
to millions in War or Peace. 
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Scene is one of the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Division classroom 
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wsual Training dons olive drab 


How to take a fighting plane apart 
and put it together again—how to 
“keep ‘em flying’’—how to combat 
enemy tactics—how to win this war 
quickly—is the problem! 

Speed in imparting a clear under- 
standing to millions of fighting men— 
millions of civilian defense workers— 
is attained best by projection methods. 
Dramatically, they magnify and pro- 
ject charts, drawings, photographs and 
detailed close-ups. The student can re- 
tain the graphic picture better than the 


words of the instructor. Seeing becomes 
knowing how. Knowing how is the 


answer! 





Spencer aon ouiintiade 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

SCIENTiFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 

AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 











for training U.S. Army ground crew's. 
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MOVIES ARE 








The above dual unit Ampro- 
sounds are typical of those used 
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EAGERLY AWAITED 
at our far distant outposts 


.S. Patrol bomber 


ploughing to a stop in the harbor is 


The roar of a huge I 


alwavs welcome music to American 


fichters at faraway bases. Among 
other things, it means mail from home 
and a fresh supply of the latest motion 
picture releases! 

Every inch of space in our vast fleet 
of cargo planes is precious—is urgently 
needed for transporting vital medical 
supplies and important war materials. 
Still our government considers motion 
pictures so valuable to the mainte- 
nance of high morale in the U. S. 
armed forces that the latest films, in 
16mm. versions, 


are classed as a 


“must” for our wartime skyway 
freight lines. 
Thousands of Ampro projectors are 


being utilized in a vast 16mm. motion 


The Ampro Corporation, 233) 


“ 


picture program for training and en- 
tertaining Lnited Nation soldiers on 
both fighting and production fronts. 
Still more projectors are needed! Pri- 
vate owners of 16mm. projectors are 
urged to contact Civilian Defense au- 
thorities in their local communities 
and enlist their machines in this vital 
wartime program. 

100% of Ampro facilities are en- 
gaged in the production of projectors 
and precision war equipment for the 
United Nations. Ampro engineering 
research continues undiminished—as- 
suring civilian users more efficient 
projectors than ever when the war is 
over. Inthe meantime y ouean plan for 
the future by keeping up with the new- 
est developments in 16mm. projectors. 
\ rite today for latest Ampro Catalog! 


. Western Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


*AMPRO += 


PRECISION CiNeE EQUIPMENT 


in “special services’ overseas 


—_ 
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The War Against War Movies 








Scenes from three OWI film releases: “Manpower” (top), 
“Home on the Range’’(center),“Divide and Conquer” (bottom) 





Here is a ringing appeal to thinking Americans to 
act! It should start an avalanche of letters to 
Congressmen, even from readers who never 
wrote before. Write your Congressman now! 


HAROLD PUTNAM 

Editor, Victory Forum 

Boston Globe, Boston, Mass. 
HE war against government movies is on. The 
campaign threatens the prosecution of a democratic 
peace and the building of a durable peace 

Under the leadership of Elmer Davis and Nelsor 


Rockefeller, the Office of War Information and tl 

Office of Inter-American Affairs have been utilizing 
movies to show the American people what's going on it 
the war and to show them the imyfortance of internation 
al co-operation—in the war and in the peace! No 
other government agencies have used the medium oj 
motion pictures so widely and so effectively. No other 
government agencies have surpassed the work of Davis 


and Rockefeller in getting the truth across by th 
silver screen. 


But they've circumnavigated traditional censorships 


They've stepped on the toes of a few loud-mouthed 
Congressmen. They're wide open for below-the-belt 


attacks of demagogues—who don’t want government 
information programs to be too effective. The threat- 
ened result is chaos in the government's information 
plans and the end of government movies. 

The program commitee of the Needham, Mass.. 
Forum foresaw this possibility months ago. It didn't 
take much foresight to perceive that a Congress, whicl 
could get overheated when the Treasury Department 
utilized Walt Disney’s genius. would almost certainh 
start boiling over at a succession of government war 
movies. We planned our program in January. Con 
gress began exploding in February. We showed our 
movies in March. We showed them to build publi 
support in our community for what we regarded as at 
essential information service in a war of ideas. We 
hoped that other communities across the nation would 
see these movies in time—would see them and support 
them before their Congressman participated in plans 
to sabotage the whole program. 

Whenever government movies have been mentioned 
a few have shied at “government propaganda” or have 
called it ‘““New Deal stuff.” But they've staved to se 
some of the best movies of the war, some of the most 
thoughtful film treatments of the burning issues of a 
world in flames—and they've gone out from movie 
evenings convinced supporters of “Films for Victory.” 
But not enough people are seeing the movies. Our 
Regional Director of the Office of War Information 
tells me he has several crack pictures “gathering dust” 

1 


in his office—because organizations haven't heard ot 


these movies. I suspect it is because they don't know 
how inexpensive an evening of war movies can be. And 
because they don’t appreciate the dangers involved in the 
campaign to eliminate all government war movies 

My hope is that this program will get rolling. That 


enough people will see these movies to realize how es- 
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War Chemistry class 
at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 
From the OWI film, 
“Negro Colleges’ in 


, 


Wartime.’ 


to democracy 
This is a race against time. A race to see which hay 

pens first: whether a majority of the American peopl 
see and support these movies or whether a majority of 
our Congressmen vote down this particular appropria 
tion for the Office of War Information and the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

And time is important in this war—just as important 
as the flashing minutes on a battlefield. In March a 
handful of reactionary Congressmen opened fire on 
few government pamphlets, published by OWL. One 
of these revealed to foreign nations that a man named 
Roosevelt is our President and that he has had an en 
gaging personal history. \nother one chronicled 
detail the Nazi method of destroying a modern cit) 
Another pointed out the dangers of Hitler's divide a1 
conquer technique. No-one asked the American peopl 
if they liked those pamphlets. No-one consulted 
authorities on psychological warfare to find out hov 
effective they might be. But a few weeks later 14 abl 
writers resigned from the Office of War Informatior 
because production of such pamphlets has been cut 
tailed. OWT could not stand the one-way fire. With 
out vocal support for such pamphlets, Elmer Davis had 
to back down on that program. 

Exactly, the same thing can and will happen with wat 
movies. It can be achieved by the storm-trooper tactt 
of a handful of Congressmen. Uninhibited by the laws 
of libel, they can paint a black enough picture to con 
vince a majority of fence-straddling Congressmen 
who haven't heard much about this from the folks back 
home. That’s the danger ! 

Already this pressure has forced the Office of Wat 
Information to promise hereafter to channel its infor 
mation through the regular mediums—newspapers 
radio stations and magazines. And in that directior 


lies chaos. Chaos, because public opinion cannot be 
marshalled for rationing programs through newspapers, 
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if the papers have been viciously campaigning against 
the whole business. In Boston, OWI has had the sad 
experience of seeing its factual releases ground up be- 


yond recognition by a few newspapers more interested 
in discrediting Washington than in making the pro- 
grams work. The same goes for many radio stations 
and many magazines. A few papers should be deco- 
rated for their contributions to wartime morale, for 
truthful presentation of government information. But 
the rest have achieved no reputation that deserves 
O\W I'S latest move. If all government information is 
to be channelled through newspapers, radio stations 


ind magazines—if all our eggs are to be placed in those 


] 


baskets, we ought to expect an omelet of misinforma- 
on. And that won't help win the war, and it will make 
nevitable the losing of the peace. 

It’s not strange to me that this storm should develop 
over government publications and movies—especially 
novies. After experience in both newspaper and radio 
work and in showing war movies, I’m convinced that 
movies are the most effective medium for changing 
peoples’ minds. Hitler was convinced of that when he 
filmed his blitzes and then used the movies to soften up 
his next victims. Fascist-minded persons in our own 
country are convinced of the same thing—so they fear 
our government entering the same field: to show up 
fascism, to get across the challenge of democracy, to 
beat Hitler at the vital game of converting people to a 
cause. 

This is a war of ideas and movies are the most ef- 
fective medium of thrusting these democratic ideas into 
anxious minds, spreading the ferment of the fight for 
freedom. And so the battle wages. For Whom the 
Bell Tolls has been completed and is being held up by 
Washington, until our State Department decides just 
how far we should go in the dirty business of appeasing 
Hitler’s satellites. Mission to Moscow has had its 


(Concluded on page 175) 
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From the United Artists feature, “The Count of Monte Cristo.” 
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A scene from “Stephen Foster.” 
Courtesy of Walter O. Gutlohn, 





A concise but comprehensive account 
which covers various administrative 
problems of an extensive film pro- 
gram throughout the school year. 


(All accompanying illustrations ar 
from films used at South High 


Systematic Planning and Management 
of a Senior High School Film Program 


ROBERT COLLIER. JR. 


Director Visual Instruction 
South High School, Denver, Colorado 


HE development of the use of motion pictures at 

South High School started back in the days of the 

silent 35mm film. Since that time, we have seen a 
continual growth in the understanding and use of motion 
picture films in the classroom. To finance the work 
has always been the most difficult question. Until two 
years ago, the school administration gave us no assist- 
ance either in the purchase of equipment or in the sup- 
plying of films for school use. 


The Movie Club 


Six years ago, through the interest of Mr. John J. 
Cory, a “Travel Club” was started at South High 
School, primarily to raise the necessary money to supply 
films for the entire school and purchase equipment for 
showing them. This was done by charging semester 
dues of 25 cents per person. The films which were 
shown to the Travel Club were primarily of educational 
nature, Mr. Cory feeling at that time that we were not 
warranted in the use of school time for the purpose of 
showing comedies, cartoons, and other films of purely 
recreational type. When Mr. Holm became principal 
of South, the name of the Travel Club was changed to 
the Movie Club, and the policy of the club changed to 
permit the showing once every two weeks of purely 
entertainment type films. In addition, once each se- 
mester a feature film requiring about two hours for 
showing was run. These feature films included Mad 
About Music, The Count of Monte Cristo, The Covered 
Wagon, The President Vanishes, and The Maid of 


Salem. 


At present the revenue from the sale of Movie Club 


memberships provides the entire school with motion 
pictures. The revenue for two years was: school year 
1940-41, $1068.75 ; 1941-1942, $1022.39. | 

The loss in revenue in 1941-42 was due to the federal 
tax on admissions. From these funds all films for the 
Movie Club are provided and in addition, about one 
thousand film titles for use in the various departments 
in the school are secured. 

Equipment 

Besides furnishing the school with all of the films 
used during the year, this money has largely purchased 
the following equipment: 1 silent 16 mm projector, 3 
sound 16mm classroom projectors, 1 sound 16mm fil 
mo-are auditorium projector, 1 orchestricon speaker, 
1 combination transcription player for 33 and 78 RPM 
records, 2 filmstrip projectors, 3 lantern slide projectors, 
2 opaque projectors, 1 microphone for use with sound 
equipment, 2 35mm silent projectors (usable but not 
used ). 

Since the start of the Movie Club, South High School 
has spent over three thousand dollars for visual equip- 
ment. Some of this money has been furnished by the 
Athletic, General Education, and Incidental Funds, but 
the bulk has come from the Movie Club. At the present 
time the requests for films have become so heavy that 
the Movie Club money is all needed simply to supply 
films and cannot be used for the purchase or repair of 
equipment, 


Operators 
To handle this equipment a staff of about 25 volun 
teer students is used. These boys after a period of 
training devote one to two periods per day to care for 
and operate this equipment. Only reliable boys who 
are good students are chosen for this work and when 
advantage is taken of these privileges the students are 


Ine. 
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returned to their study hall. For this service scholastic 
credit is given the same as for an unprepared subject 
Film Bookings 

Films are secured from all over the United States to 
meet the requests of the teachers in the various depart 
ments. Any teacher may request a film for any par 
ticular time in the semester. These films are chosen 
from a complete file of catalogues and listings in current 
literature released by various film sources. Films are 
booked from six to nine months in advance of showing 
When a film is selected we attempt to book this film 
from the nearest source and from companies which give 
us excellent service. 

Films are requested by the teachers for a certain day 
in the week. We attempt to arrange certain week days 
for film showings in the various departments. For es 
ample, Music and Auto Mechanics films are generally) 
hooked for Monday. General Education, Homemaking, 
and Food films are shown on Tuesday Chemistry. 
Physical Education and Geology pictures use \Vednes 
day. On Thursday we find the American History and 
Spanish films being shown, while Friday generally finds 
the equipment in use in the Biology Department. In 





Courtesy of Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
Pottery making in “Workshops of Old Mexico.” 


this way we secure a distribution of showings through 
the entire week, thus keeping the available equipment 
in constant use. Because of this constant use of the 
equipment throughout the school on various days it is 
imperative that films arrive for use on the dates 
scheduled. Occasionally films are delayed, which makes 
it impossible to run all films on the dates selected. Be 
cause of the heavy demand on equipment teachers can 
not change dates without disrupting the entire film 
schedule. 


Bulletins 


Each week throughout the semester a bulletin is 


placed in the box of every teacher showing what films 
are expected during the week. This bulletin gives a 
brief description of the film, indicates the length and th 
department requesting the picture. In this way all 
teachers in the building are informed of films so that 
those who are teaching subjects closely related may take 
advantage of films ordered by other departments. This 
results occasionally in students seeing films in more 
than one department, a decidedly beneficial repetition 
in the case of worthwhile films. When films are de 
sired in more than one department the department re 
questing the film first is given preference. The other 


> 
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teachers must take the film when it can be made avail- 
able to them or make arrangements with the department 
requesting the film to permit their students to join the 
first class. Two of the weekly bulletins are reprinted 
here: 
MOTION PICTURE HIGHLIGHTS 
Week of September 22—26 


Che following motion picture films will be in the build- 


ing during the week of September 22—26. These films 
ire secured primarily for the department as_ indicated. 


Should you desire the use of any of these films, please 
make arrangements with Mr. Collier, in room 317. 
Ja Sept » 


\merica— Yesterday and Today.” A screen 
editorial showing how the primitive hand labor of yesterday 


(eneral Kd 


has been transformed into the machine industry of today. 
‘The American W ay’. The case for the prevailing economic 


an 


social order forcefully narrated. 
‘The Right of Work.” Sequel to “The American Way” 
lealing mainly with labor relations. 


? 
3 


tesday, Se pl 
Movie Club “Village School,” “Zapotican Potters,” “Britain 


on Guard,” “Calling all Crooners.” 

Physical Ed. “Forward Pass.” Featuring outstanding foot- 
ball coaches 

Drawing and Engineering “Shop Work.” 

li’ednesday, Sept. 24 

Metal Work “Boulder Dam.” Construction of Boulder Dam 
from the beginning. 

Spanish and General Ed. “Wings Over the Andes.” One 
of the most interesting of exploration pictures. Photographs 
the “Great Wall of Peru,” and the “Valley of Volcanoes.” 
Home Making and General Ed. “A Criminal is Born.” A 
dramatization of four boys who, when their parents show 
insufficient interest in them, turn to crime, 

Lhursday, Sept. 25 

Vocations “It’s the Little Things That Count.” Salesman- 
ship 

Biology ‘““Hydrozoa,” “Protozoa,” “Beach and Sea Animals.” 
American Hist. “Sons of Liberty.” Tells of Haym Solomon 
and Nathan Hale. 

Friday, Sept. 26 

Chemistry “A New World Through Chemistry.” 

Biology “Microscopic Anima! Life.” Photomicrographic views 
show four single celled animals. 

“Studies in Micro-Biology.” 

“Aquarium in a Wine Glass.” When a tuft of hay is put 
in a wine glass filled with pond or tap water a ready-made 
aquarium is created. 


‘ . 
. PEEP rss. 
S| «t - . 
a -~ 


Making sandstone blocks—from the Eastman 
classroom film, “Sand to Clay.” 
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Week of October 6-10 


Monday, Oct. 6 
General Ed. “Middleton Family.” Trip to New York 
World’s Fair. This excellent color film used last year. 
Biology “Alimentary Tract.” Demonstrates motility phen- 
omena of the gastro-intestinal tract. 

Tuesday, Oct.7 
Movie Club “Mayaland Today,” “The Big City,” “Boy- 
hood Memories,” and “All's Fair.” 
Auto Mech. “Facts behind Performance.” The various oper- 
ations involved in raising principal farm crops form the 
basis for showing how improved farming methods have 
made farm life more profitable and more attractive 
Mech. Drawing “Testing T-Square and Triangles.” 

Wednesday, Oct. 8 
General Ed. “Photography.” News cameramen present some 
of the whys and hows of their work. 
“How Motion Pictures Move and Talk.” Background of 
“motion” so clearly shown that a child can repeat the 
demonstration. 

Thursday, Oct. 9 
French “Bits of Brittany.” Castles, stone-walled fields 
thatched cottages, megolith fields, fishing, wood carving, 
and church going. 
Music “Walter Damrosch.” The great music master shows 
how even very young children respond to the beauty of 
music when sympathetically taught. 
American Hist. “Declaration of Independence.” The picturs 
opens with a dramatic foreword to the effect that if 
American Independence had failed the signers of the Declar 
ation of Independence would be signing their own death 
warrants. 

Friday, Oct. 10 
Chemistry “The Wonderful World of Chemistry.” 
Biology “Digestion.” “Digestion of Foods.” Presents such 
aspects of digestion as mastication, swallowing and 
glandular activity. 


Classroom Procedure 


When the weekly bulletin is placed in the hands of 
the teachers, one teacher of each department arranges 
the periods and rooms in which the film is to be used, 





Glass-blowing, one of the crafts demonstrated in the 
Bell and Howell reel, “American Handicrafts.” 
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A frame from the Erpi film, “Beach and Sea Animals.” 


on the day assigned. This film schedule is placed on a 
weekly operators assignment sheet in the office of the 
teacher in charge of the films. The teachers of the 
classes who expect to see the film prepare their classes 
in advance telling them what is expected from each 
individual who sees the film. Some teachers require 
written reports following the showing of the film. These 
reports are sometimes supplemented by library reading 
and class discussion. Other teachers follow the show 
ing with a short test covering the high points of the 
film. 

When the period for the film showing arrives, the 
operator is assigned to handle the equipment. We have 
three small carts which carry the necessary black shades, 
for darkening any room in the building, the motion 
picture projector, and the glass bead screen. These carts 
are run into the room, and the black shades put in place 
over the usual tan shades. This is made possible by 
small hooks placed at the top of the window frame in 
each room in the building. The machine is then set up 
and the film shown. Short films are occasionally rut 
a second time. Many points are seen by the students on 
a second run that were not observed the first time. At 
the finish of the picture if no further films are to be 
shown in that room later in the day, the shades are taket 


down and equipment returned to the storage room 


Records 

\fter each film is shown, the operator in charge lists 
the number of classes, approximate number of students 
seeing the films, and the number of reels of films put 
through the projector. These records are then totalled 
at the end of each week and month to give a close esti 
mate of the number of students seeing the pictures and 
the departments using the various films. Some films 
are used in two or three different departments. This 
is particularly noticeable in General Education with 
its Wide variety of interests. Some films are restricted 
to particular departments and are not allowed in any 
other. lor example, films on pre-natal care, syphilis, 
and child care are used only in Homemaking classes. 
Film records give us an estimate as to the cost of opera- 
tion of the projectors and the life of the projection 
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lamps. Some of the statistics derived from these records 
are tabulated here: 


Record of Number of Reels Shown in 1941-42 
(September to May) 





Reels Reels Subject Reels Attendance 

Total Sound — Silent Film For As- Class Audi- 
Classes Film Film Strips sembly rooms _ torium 

Sep. 183 230 35 24 6260 4400 
Oct. 342 549 59 17 70 9120 6640 
Nov. 249 394 72 46 6535 1791 
Dec. 206 353 10 100 3633 9885 
Jan. 219 279 124 28 6] 6090 5890 
Feb. 306 319 88 7 75 8460 8655 
Mar. 360 612 76 90 10301 13335 
Apr. 289 216 39 61 8567 10530 
2154 2952 503 52 Pg 58966 61126 

Total Audience 120092 


Record of Number of Film Subjects Shown in 1941-42 
(September to June) 


(Often more than one reel to a subject) 
English 
American Literature (Z), Drama (2), Speech (1), 
Library (2), Journalism (5) Total 12 
Language 
French (9), German (1), Spanish (32) Total 42 


Social Science 
American History (57), Modern Europe (4), Psychol 
ogy (2), Social Problems (14), World Relations (14) 
Total 91 


Vathematics 


Geometry (4), Trigonometry (4) Total 8 
Science 
Biology (79), Botany (9), Chemistry (37), Geology 


(24), Physics (33), Physiology (18). Zoology (63) 
Total 263 


Commercial 

Bookkeeping (7), Salesmanship (6), Typewriting (3) 

Total 16 

Home Economics 

Applied Economics (39), Clothing (10), Homemaking 

(39), Foods (17) Total 105 
Industrial Arts 

Auto Shop (38), General Metals (39), Mechanical 


Drawing (20), Wood Shop (20) Total 117 
Music 

Voice (26), Instrument (15) Total 41 
Art 


Art, (25), Drawing and Painting (7) Total 32 
Physical Education 

30oys Gym (18), Girls Gym (5), Health (4), R.O.T.C. 

(6), Sports (10) Total 43 
General Education 


Geography (12), Alcohol (1), General Education (104) 


Total 117 


V ocations 


Coast Guard (1), Navy (3), Miscellaneous (19) Total 23 
Movie Club 

Entertainment (30), Instructional (31) Total 6] 
Total Film Subjects booked 645 
otal Subject Use in Correlation with Departments 971 


Miscellaneous Use 


The equipment is widely used throughout the build 
ing in situations other than film showings. Music for 
the social hours held in the gymnasium is furnished by 
connecting the transcription player with various speak- 
ers of the moving picture equipment. Meetings held 
in the lunch room, gymnasium, and outside the build- 
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ing have used the equipment as a public address system. 
\s an example, the graduation exercises in the city 
auditorium makes use of the public address system to 
line up the graduating seniors. The square dance club 
uses the equipment each week to amplify both calls and 
music. 

The transcription player is finding considerable use 
with recordings made from outstanding radio broad- 
casts. The music department uses this same equipment 
to reproduce the annual music competition for the bene- 
fit of the boys and girls who play in the orchestra. 

We own 36 film strips portraying various occupa- 
These have been shown quite widely in General 
Education courses. The black shades and screen are 
used, and the operators handle this equipment in the 
same way that they do the motion picture film. 


tions. 


Summary 


The use of motion pictures and the other audio- 
visual aids which we have at South High School are 
finding constantly increasing use. This year 325 film 
subjects were requested for the semester commencing 
September 9, 1943. These requests came from practi- 
cally every department in the building. Teachers are 
making better use of films and are learning rapidly to 
select the type of film which is best adapted to their 
In a school the size of South, some 
conflicts are unavoidable. We do not have sufficient 
equipment nor are the films in the building long enough 
to permit the ideal use of films in single classrooms. 
However, we are finding more and better films with 
more and better use by increasing numbers of teachers. 


course of study. 





Midwest Forum in July 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of The Midwest 
Forum on Visual Teaching Aids will convene 
this year as usual, but time and place have been 
chosen to conform with the exigencies of war- 
time. To avoid transportation difftculties, the 
Forum will be held in conjunction with the Sum- 
mer Schools of the University of Chicago on July 
23-24 (Friday evening and all day Saturday), 
when a district conference of school administra- 
tors is also in session on the campus. The program 
will be presented in Belfield Hall Auditorium, 
and the Exhibits will occupy the entire Boys’ 
Gym conveniently nearby. With so large a body 
of teachers and school executives already as- 
sembled on the campus, and summer school at- 
tendance being at its maximum on the dates 
named, ample audiences for the Midwest Forum 
may be confidently expected. 

William C. Reavis, of the University of Chi- 
cago, School of Education, is General Chairman 
of the Forum again this year. William F. Kruse, 
of Bell & Howell Company, is Chairman of the 
exhibit arrangements. 

The full program of this Fifth Annual Midwest 
Forum will be given in our next (June) issue, 
well over a month in advance of the meeting. 
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The Educational Screen 


Color in the English Class 


ROM a projection point of view, the field of vis- 

ual aids for high school English has been rather 

limited to date. Devices for drill aspects of the 
subject are practically unknown. There are only slight 
possibilities in the idea of projecting slides from which 
compositions can be written. The better moving pic- 
tures of literary importance, such as Romeo and Juliet 
and Wuthering Heights, are not readily available for 
school use, let alone for classroom showing. In uncut 
form, the original features would be too lengthy to be 
practicable. 

There are, however, comparatively unexploited meth- 
ods that can be both effective and, in times like these, 
patriotic. They involve color photography, an educa- 
tional diversion enjoyable to teacher and class alike. 
Units of the miniature 2x2 kodachrome slides are 
really economical in proportion to the satisfying re- 
turns, in respect to camera, film, and projection equip- 
ment. The results are life-like, and the slides can be 
compactly filed. They are also easily organized, or re- 
organized, whenever different sets are to be used under 
different circumstances. Only two minor difficulties 
present themselves: color film is scarce for the duration, 
and a bright, direct sun is almost an absolute requisite 
to obtain the best views. On the other hand, the heavy 
black and whites are cumbersome and fully as ex- 





“Old Manse,” home of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Concord, Mass. 





Specific suggestions as to how school-made 2x2 
kodachrome slides may be utilized to vitalize 
and enhance the teaching of high school English 


ADELBERT M. JAKEMAN 


Head of the Department of English, 
High School, Westfield, Massachusetts 


pensive, if made up commercially as most amateurs 
would need to do. 

There are two general kinds of pictures that can be 
accumulated either personally or commercially. First 
are views of literary shrines—homes where famous 
authors were born, lived, wrote, or died. Such slides, 
especially if they can be obtained of nearby places (and 
no one lives too far from such a spot), can do consider- 
able to stimulate a pride in native writers and _ their 
writing. There is something indefinable to be gained 
by lingering, if only through the means of illustration, 
where the great and the near great have been. To 
realize that these men and women were also human 
beings may well be the means to a new appreciation of 
what they wrote. It is excellent background material. 

True, the teacher is the one who will benefit first hand 
by the experience of visiting the scenes, but after all, 
that is the round-about way in which a class profits 
by a teacher's trip abroad or by a graduate course at 
the university. Furthermore, the attractive prospect of 
this kind of picture taking, in ordinary times, gives in- 
centive and purpose to vacation expeditions, 

Some of the larger dealers are making increasingly 
available literary slides that can be used in connection 
with teaching English. Strangely enough, there are 
more English views, such as of the Shakespeare coun- 
try or the lake district, on the market than American 
ones. They can be purchased, usually, for fifty cents 
each, whereas individually taken they will average 
twelve to fifteen cents. Duplicates of originals can be 
made for about thirty-five cents each. 

When can or should these pictures be shown? There 
are two, maybe three or more, profitable times. The 
best is to show a group of the slides at the end of a unit 
of reading. For instance, at the close of a study of the 
authors in the New England period, pictures could be 
thrown on the screen, in the darkened classroom or in 
the visual aids room, of the homes of Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, and others. Their 
homes happen to be not widely scattered, besides be- 
ing well-known enough so that the pictures can be se- 
cured easily. Again, a unit of twentieth-century Am- 
erican authors could, with a little research, be supple- 
mented in color. 

A second method of showing literary sites, especially 
if there are only occasional pictures when it would be 
impracticable to set up equipment or to move the class, 
consists of the time-honored system of passing pictures 
around the class for each pupil to inspect at leisure. 
There are many convenient and inexpensive slide view- 
ers on the market now, so that by using such an instru- 
ment there is no interruption of routine, and the same 

(Concluded on page 182) 
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The Film and International Understanding 


Educational Film Plan 
for the United Nations 


HERBERT S. HOUSTON 


Chairman of the Institute for the Advancement 
of V:sual Education and Vocational Training 


[R Stafford Cripps in a recent address before the 

old University of Aberdeen put the present situa 

tion clearly when he said: “We must take action 
now to make certain that our victory will not be barren 
and will stretch through the years of peace as well as 
those of war.” People are beginning to see clearly that 
a great job of mass education is to be done if peopl 
generally have the understanding on which alone per 
manent peace can be founded. This education must be 
of the broadest character, free from partisan, religious 
or racial bias and based, of course, on the deep convic 
tion that the kind of world 


Edited by DR. JOHN E. DUGAN 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 


eration of Education Associations in Tokyo. It was 
unanimously approved and placed on the permanent 
program of the World Federation. Dr. Paul Monroe 
stated at the recent Century Club Conference that it 
was still on the Permanent Program and the World 
Federation stood ready to support it in every possible 
way. 

The present Plan, based on the Jordan Plan, has 
been drafted by the writer with the collaboration of 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, President of Clark University, 
and Dr. F. Dean McClusky, Head Master of Scar- 
borough School and one of the editors of EpUCATIONAL 
ScREEN. It is proposed in the Plan that Dr. Atwood 
will develop a series of educational motion pictures ex- 
plaining and interpreting, in both text and picture, the 

human and economic facts 





the United Nations are 


fighting for is a Free Editor’s Note: Dr. Houston’s article deals with the 


about each country—always 
in relation to each other and 


World. 

How can that kind of 
mass education be provided 
in the time available? It is 
safe to assume that the read- 
ers of this magazine would 
say at once—only by the 
educational motion picture 
in the schools and_ the 
agencies of adult education 
in the United Nations, al- 
ways in the language of the 
country in which the pic- 


most comprehensive plan yet proposed for the use 
of the educational motion picture as a world-wide 
instrument of international understanding. It is not 
a plan which was devised overnight, but is the result 
of years of evolving thinking on this problem. We 
commend it to our readers for serious consideration 
and evaluation. Comments will be welcomed. 


Dr. Houston is an educator, editor, and world 
traveler, eminently qualified to speak in this field. 
Formerly publisher of The World’s Work magazine, 
and editor of its Spanish edition, he now is a mem- 
ber of the American Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, a member of the Motion 
Picture Research Council, and Chairman of the 
Institute for the Advancement of Visual Education 
and Vocational Training. 


the world. It is also pro- 
posed to have a series of 
pictures on worid economics 
as the basis of Peace, by 
one of the greatest living 
economists, Dr. John B. 
Condliffe, long head of the 
Economic Section of the 
League of Nations and now 
Professor of Economics at 
the University of Califor- 
nia. 

These educational motion 








tures are shown. 





pictures are to be definitely 





That is precisely what is 
proposed in the Educational Plan outlined in this brief 
article. A few days ago at the Century Club in New 
York this plan was explained to a group of leading 
educators, nearly all with broad international experi 
ence, including Dr. Paul Monroe, President of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, Dr. 
Stephen Duggan, Director of the Institute of Inter 
national Education, Dr. Malcolm Davis, Associate Di 
rector of the Carnegie Endowment, Dr. Henry A. At 
kinson, Director of the World Alliance of Churches, 
Dr. Reinhold Schairer, Director of the U. S. Committee 
on Educational Reconstruction, Dr. Ken Shaw, D1 
rector of the China Institute, and one or two others 
They strongly endorsed the Plan and expressed the hope 
that ways would be found for putting it to work. 

This Plan has grown out of the plan of the late Dr. 
David Starr Jordan (of Stanford University) to which 
was given the Raphael Herman Award of $25,000.00 
some years ago for being the best for promoting Peace 
through the Schools of the world. In 1937 the writer 
of this article, who had been one of the Board of Judges 
making the award, presented the substance of the David 
Starr Jordan Plan in an address before the World Fed- 


for the schools and for the 
many agencies of adult education in the United Nations. 
They will be made by educators, interesting and pic- 
torial, but always distinctly for the schools. Their 
purpose will be to interpret the economic, cultural and 
spiritual principles on which the United Nations hope 
to build the post-war world. 

In order to have them factual and free from propa- 
ganda it 1s proposed, when an organization is effected 
for the United Nations, to have an international com- 
mittee of educators, representing each country, formed 
to determine general policy as to production and dis- 
tribution. The expectation is that the successful pattern 
will be followed that has been used by the Office of 
Education in the production (under contract with pri- 
vate producers) of the training motion pictures for the 
war industries. Various methods are now being con- 
sidered for the necessary financing—from the govern- 
ments of the United Nations, from Foundations, and 
from private sources. But whatever way is decided on 
as the best, all things considered, it is clearly manifest 
that the very moment has come to develop a broad 
educational motion picture plan for mass education 
throughout the United Nations. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 


NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


HOWINGS of that “requested” sort 

were usually on a basis of exchanged 

values rated in good will. The plan of 
money payments to exhibitors probably 
began in pettier fashion, some local 
business man bribing the theatre pro- 
jectionist with a dollar or two to slip in 
an advertising reel when the manager 
wasn't looking. But, as time went on, the 
house manager found that an interesting 
advertising reel could save him the price 
of an entertainment “filler” from the reg- 
ular exchange and the saving might, be- 
side, offset the extra price of an especially 
good theatrical novelty, when the bill 
changed. And so, bit by bit, the practice 
grew until the non-theatrical distributors 
openly proposed contracts with entire 
theatrical circuits for regular releases 
of advertising subjects, offering and 
eventually paying substantial sums for 
the privilege, while collecting, of course, 
still handsomer sums from their clients. 
It is on this basis that J. Don Alexander 
was able to boast, at a convention of 
his representatives, that more than one 
million dollars would be paid to theatres 
during 1937 for showing commercial 
films of the Alexander Film Company 
of Colorado Springs. It was the secret 
of the prosperity of Visugraphic under 
Edward Stevenson, It was the business 
policy of Mason Wadsworth when he 
built a profitable season with his out- 
standing commercial for “Zonite.” 

Under the system, as it grew, the non- 
theatrical producer was able to ap- 
proach an industrial client and as glibly 
as any regular advertising sales manager, 
guarantee him so-much “coverage” in 
so-much time and over so-much territory. 
The advertising agencies, which had not 
been disposed previously to divert from 
their clients’ annual budgets the compara- 
tively large sums required for picture 
production, in view of the poor record of 
non-theatrical distribution, now began to 
show interest. They really knew enough 
about the non-theatrical record, too. Ivy 
Lee had seen much of it; P. L. Thom- 
son, one-time president of the Association 
of National Advertisers and long presi- 
dent of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
knew plenty about it; so did Howard G. 
Stokes of the A.T. & T.; Alexander Leg- 
gett had had his own agency; Bruce 
Barton had served Pictorial Clubs. 

I am not naming all of the contacts, 
of course—just sufficient to show that 
the advertising agencies had had an 
awareness concerning the new publicity 
medium from its beginning. But, if one 
wishes a date to affix to that time when 
advertising agencies definitely committed 
themselves to recognition of the screen 
as another practicable direction for their 
work, I submit December, 1929. In that 
month and year the Campbell-Ewald 


Company, a Detroit agency, announced 
that it had joined with the Chevrolet 
Motor Company and eight leading motion 
picture advertising “distributing service 
companies,” so called, to form the 
National Screen Advertising Bureau, 
with headquarters in Detroit. The cov- 
erage was to be of the entire United 
States, and the Bureau offered to pros- 
pective advertisers an analysis of the 
continental cities and theatres, with cost 
data and rate cards for ordering “space.” 

In view of the educators’ suspicion of 
commercial taint in certain school-film 
enterprises, it is interesting to notice how 
this general situation of advertising reels 
in theatres reacted upon exhibitors, them- 
selves. Their attitude was shown clearly 
in their suspicion of commercial taint 





Henry T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Co., of Detroit, 
which seems to have been the first 
large agency to adopt the screen as 
a regular advertising medium. 


when any organization outside the in- 
dustry sought to sell reels through the 
regular exchanges. For example I offer 
the case of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. With its huge circulation and 
remarkably efficient system of keeping in 
touch with its readers, this magazine 
was an instrument in fostering public re- 
lations which no theatrical man could 
afford to ignore. And yet, that it should 
concern itself with the production of odd 
pictures was a reason for him to suspect 
there also an ulterior motive. 


The Educational Screen 


Part 47.—Some early outlets for the film 
with a message. 
meets the eye, and arranging to meet the 
eye is possibly the crux of the problem 


There is more to it than 


“Woman's Home Companion” 
Pictures 


WELL, there was an ulterior motive, 
if one wishes to split hairs about it. The 
Woman's Home Companion was inter- 
ested in proving, by example, that 
there was place in the theatre for stories 
about women based on modern, home 
problems, as well as for those motivated 
wholly by sex. The theatrical industry 
probably should have been more. inter- 
ested in proving this point than the 
magazine; but, with the exception of a 
few enlightened members, it preferred to 
hold aloof and privately deprecate the 
effort as another attempt to “grab” the 
screen for free publicity purposes. In 
reality the publication was responding, in 
a fine practical way, to the impulse of 
a great movement. Miss Gertrude Lane, 
the editor-in-chief who so long and so 
admirably performed the difficult task of 
directing the affairs of the Companion, 
and Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, con- 
ductor of the “ 
in its columns, had watched the gradual 
emancipation of women in the mounting, 
tumultuous years of the twentieth century. 
Incredible as it is to realize now, national 


etter Citizenship Bureau” 


female suffrage was not proclaimed in 
the United States until 1920, in the 
Nineteenth Constitutional Amendment. 
Miss Lane and Mrs. Richardson were 
merely trying to make the motion picture 
industry wake up. 

The industry had had many previous 
magazine contacts, and even in_ this 
humanitarian way. The Kalem Company, 
for instance, had collaborated with the 
Ladies’ World in 1915 to make a two- 
reeler on impure Paramount 
“Pictographs” had even released some 
short “child study” films edited by the 
Woman's Home Companion. But now, 
about 1922, Miss Lane wished to go 
further. She persuaded the publishers 
to permit her to produce a few films to 
illustrate her point as well as_ to 
sponsor their distribution. The first 
of the intended series was based upon 
a short story by Mrs. Alice Ames Win- 
ter, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, who had written 
extensively in various magazines about 
the opportunities neglected by Hollywood. 
There were three other stories by other 
authors. 

The editors realized quickly enough that 
they needed professional assistance so far 
as picture production work was concerned, 
but, in the circumstances, they felt it best 
to avoid the regular theatrical pro- 
ducers, whose estimated charges had 
seemed rather high for this experiment 
which had to be completed within the 


foods. 


modest appropriation. In casting about 


for a proper connection they came to 
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Gertrude Lane, Woman’s Home 
Companion editor, sought to con- 
vince Hollywood that home prob- 
lems could make interesting films. 


Frank Tichenor and his Eastern Film 
Corporation. He at once placed all 
facilities of his organization at their 
disposal, and gave them unlimited time 
to make up their minds. This was un- 
fortunate. During the delay the East- 
ern Films salesman who had the account, 
one Albert St. Peter, was dismissed. He 
promptly steered the prospective clients 
away from Frank Tichenor to a free 
lance director with whom he then planned 
to share the profits. 

This new man was Arthur J. Zellner, 
who had had some small connection with 
studios in the New York area. He was 
best known then as the husband of 
Lois Zellner, author of the first Holly- 
wood “Triangle-Ince” starring vehicle for 


Enid Bennett. He figured later in 
Hollywood as a writer, under the name 
Arthur Julian. In the circumstances, 


having a contract with the lHW/oman’s 
Home Companion, it was not difficult 
to arrange for all materials and equipment 
necessary for production of the four in- 
tended pictures, so Zellner plunged into 
the work and in a reasonable time com- 
pleted it. The general quality of the 
pictures seems to have been passable, 
although, I believe, the fourth was 
eventually scrapped as unsuited to the 
purpose. In the few theatres, where 
the other three were shown for test 
findings, they seem to have been attended 
with respect because of the auspices 
under which they were presented; but 
the editors soon realized that they were 
not sufficiently distinguished to compete 
with the regular Hollywood product. 
They realized, too, that they themselves 
had not sufficiently studied the theatrical 
machinery of distribution to make the 
series most easily assimilable in number 
and unit length. 

Naturally distressed at this fizzling 
outcome of an altruistic endeavor, Miss 
Lane bethought herself of the newly 


formed association of Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
the “Will Hays committee.” Mr. Hays 
was anxious to assist any worthy under 
taking in the business, and Miss Lane 
decided to avail herself of his friendly 


advice, She found it more particularly 
iii € xpre ssions by another gentleman there 
whose name was pronounced like Will’s 
but was spelled with an “e.” Ralph 


Hayes, who had been secretary to New- 
ton D. Baker, U. S. Secretary of Wat 
in Woodrow Wilson's cabinet, had lately 
become assistant to Will Hays. Ralph 

as genuinely interested in educational 
and social service possibilities of the 
screen and had made a fair study of 
them. He told Miss Lane frankly that 
her pictures could not become fully ac- 
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ceptable to the theatres as they were, 
and advised her to seek a non-theatrical 
outlet for them. She inquired where that 
might be found, and he suggested that 
she might do well to ask Fred S. Wythe, 
a gentleman who had been to see him 
once or twice and who really seemed to 
know what it was all about. 

Ralph Hayes had hoped, at first, that 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America would be able to 
lend a strong assistance to the struggling 
non-theatrical field, but he soon saw how 
impractical that was when they had 
so many problems of their own. He left 
the M.P.P.D.A. in 1923, after only a 
year of service there, to become executive 
director of the New York Community 
Trust. 


Chapter XIl—The All-Embracing View 


HILE the money to be made 

in non-theatricals now seemed 

all at once to center paradoxi- 
cally in the theatre, and there was a great 
rush to profit thereby, efforts to organize 
non-theatrical distribution proper - still 
continued. Broad schemes, covering the 
entire field in the horizontal plane, were 
encouraged to assert themselves especi- 
ally now that the vertical factors were 
reasonably well defined. The non-the 
atrical wilderness of 1910 had been gen- 
erally cleared to view. In the years fol- 
lowing World War No. I the unexplored 
portions of the industrial map had been 
rapidly filled in, with the salient features 
at least, and the man with executive 
ambitions could see it in fair perspective 
and balance. So long as he could appre- 
hend it, or thought he could, his plans 
for the realization of rich possibilities 
naturally crowded his imagination, 


The Golden Dream 


OnE instance of this came to me in 
circumstances which would have appealed 
to Haroun al Raschid, Commander of 
the Faithful, Caliph of Bagdad. It was 
past midnight, one dark of the moon in 
1926, when I was aroused from my bed 
to answer the telephone. The caller, a 
stranger, inquired if I was the author of 
Dollar-a-Foot, an anonymous article on 
non-theatrical production which I had 
lately written at the request of Joseph 
Dannenberg, editor of the Film Daily. 
I admitted the fact, and the caller intro- 
duced himself as Walter H. Brooks, 
representing a wealthy gentleman who 
was greatly interested in school films, 
but whose name might not then be men- 
tioned. Brooks wished to see me as soon 
as possible to arrange a meeting with 
his principal. 

Acceding to his request the next day, 
I found Brooks to be an earnest, mild- 
mannered young man, devoting his full- 
time service to collecting confidential 
non-theatrical information for the myster- 
ious tycoon. Apparently satisfied with 
my answers to his searching questions, 
he directed me to an appointment at the 
Hotel Gladstone, in New York City, 
where he assured me [ should be properly 
received and that the mystery would be 
dispelled 


The gentleman awaiting me at the 
Gladstone proved to be one no more 
really mysterious than George A, Skinner, 
one-time president of Educational Pic- 
tures, Inc. He wished, first of all, to 
know if I would be interested, as. a 
producer, in joining a large non-theatri- 
cal project which was being prepared 
quietly and might soon be announced. 
Assured that I would, he then spent 
about three hours telling me about it. 
However, they were interesting hours. 
It was all his own plan. It was astonish- 
ingly detailed, but he wished to obtain 
additional ideas which might be incor- 
porated in the scheme for its betterment. 
He asked me many questions about pro- 
duction facilities, about glass-enclosed 
“daylight” stages, for instance, which 
he knew had long since gone out of 
fashion, but which he believed still had 
many points of real economy. At this 
particular time economy was Skinner’s 
main idea, it seemed; and that explained 
why “Danny’s” title of my article in the 
Film Daily had caught his eye. 

He unrolled large statistical charts on 
the floor of his apartment, and carefully 
explained to me how everything dove- 
tailed into everything else. Every con- 
ceivable phase had been covered, he 
believed; and his belief was credible. He 
had been trained to think and to co6rdin- 
ate as an engineer. He had attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He was intelligent, thorough, tireless and 
convinced of his opportunity to render 
a great service to the cause of education. 
The schools constituted his main objec- 
tive. 

He had satisfied himself that a rental 
price of two dollars per reel per day 
was the most to be obtained therefrom, 
and his entire plan had been geared to 
that presumed income. Support, however, 
could then come only from a heavy vol- 
ume of small sales. So he had concluded 
that the business of supply must be 
extensive to subsist. It could not, in his 
opinion, start small and grow into the 
large, but it must be large from the 
very beginning, and remain so. I have 
forgotten now, but my recollection is 
that he estimated his need of funds to 
be about two million dollars. Anyway, 
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it was a large sum, and that is why it 
was not then a going concern. He was 
negotiating for backing among his Wall 
Street friends, and there were indications, 
he said, that it might be forthcoming soon. 
It might be tomorrow, it might be next 
year, and, then again, it might not come 
for a decade. How ever it might be 
Skinner was quite resigned to waiting. 
Whenever the happy day arrived, he 
would be found still working to perfect 
the plan. 

As it happened, it was a decade, indeed, 
and, just as he had said, when it came 
he was at work on the plan. In the 
interval he had become an organizer of 
Motion Picture Research Council and 
treasurer of the Payne Fund survey of 
the effect of photoplay exhibitions on 
children. Most of the time he had kept 
driving at his ambitious paper project, 
correcting it here and there as improved 
ideas came to his notice, noting the 
names and capabilities of those whom he 
would put on his payroll when the zero 
hour arrived and he might go over the 
top. But all the while he was losing, in 
the purple byways of his dream, more 
and more of his once considerable per- 
sonal fortune. Long since he had had to 
give up the employment of a scout to 
uncover news of current developments, 
although Brooks, then employed in the 
New York office of Educational Pictures, 
tried to do all he could to elp, without 
pay, out of the goodness of his heart. 
When [ talked to Brooks about Skinner 
in later years, he wagged his head in 
mixed admiration and vexation at the 
man’s tenacity of purpose; but at the 
same time he renewed his pledge of 
fealty. Truly the star which guides us 
is not a seeable thing but an Idea! 

In 1941 and 1942 I was to work under 
the same roof and in close association 
with Walter Brooks, he distributing and 
I producing Latin-American propaganda 
films for the O‘fice of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs; and _ I 
was to realize then that Walter 
Brooks had gained a reward for that 
experience after all—an unmatched over- 
view of the  non-theatrical field, an 
acquaintance with its practical problems 
and pursuits, born of his inquiring habits 
as those had been fostered by Skinner. 

Towards the close of 1935, George 
Skinner, then residing at Scarborough- 
on-Hudson in the benevolent sphere of 
Frank Vanderlip’s community influence 
and not so far from the principal Rocke- 
feller home at Pocantico Hills, found a 
growing appreciation in the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The powers there were real- 
izing that a time was nearing for im- 
portant accomplishments of films in 
education, and that Skinner had sifted 
and developed useful material. Probably, 
also, he had by then reduced his needs 
to less than two million dollars for a 
suitable start. The practicable use of 
16mm films, instead of the 35mm variety 
which had prevailed at the time when 
he had talked with me, must have made 
a sharp difference. Anyway, in the Rocke- 
feller establishment, he had found at 
last someone who really could make it 
all come true, someone who was practi- 


cally interested in studying the details 
with him. 

December 21, almost on the eve of a 
happy Christmas, he expected to hear 
the long-awaited verdict. On that same 
day, curiously, he had an appointment at 
a friend’s office, for his first meeting with 
F. S. Wythe. For some inexplicable 
reason these two men, so much akin in 
spirit, had never come together. Now 
Wythe, finding his own plans so fre- 
quently overlapping those of Skinner, 
was seeking a possible merger of their 
interests. Wythe came to the office punc- 
tually, and the friend said: “George is 
certain to be here any minute. He never 
misses an appointment.” Nevertheless, 
an hour elapsed without his arrival. The 
friend said: “I’ve never known him to 
be late before. Something extraordinary 
must have happened.” A little later a 
phone call came from Mrs. Skinner. 
Something extraordinary had happened 
just about an hour previous George 
Skinner had fallen dead. 

Some of his shocked friends, aware 
of his latest movements, put their heads 
together and compared notes They 
learned that just before the end someone 





Probably the first to organize the 
exhibition of advertising films in 
theatres was Harry Levey. He was 
less successful, though, in trying 
to build a non-theatrical circuit. 


had phoned Skinner to say that the money 
for his scheme was assured, was coming 
through at last, after all those years, 
all that struggle and heartache. The con- 
clusion was irresistible—and grimly iron 
ical: the good news had been too much 
for George Skinner to bear. 


The Opportunity Man 

THEN there is the case of the gentle- 
man who, at last reports and after some 
years of real estate promotion on Long 
Island, has been recently concerned with 
the production and sale of novelty adver- 
tising displays in New York. He also 
had a nationwide plan for non-theatrical 
distribution and, in his case, he actually 
saw it in practice. I refer to Harry Levey. 
What is more, Harry Levey was proba- 
bly the first to attempt a national cir- 
culation of advertising films in theatres. 


The Educational Screen 


About 1915 he had been in charge of 
Carl Laemmle’s industrial department at 
Universal. His developed plan there 


had been to produce advertising reels 
which theatres were given free to run 
and for which the owners paid Univer 
sal. Moreover, early in 1919 he and 
Don Carlos Ellis arranged with Dr 
Francis Holley to distribute through 
Universal, films for the Bureau of Com 


mercial Economics, announcing _ that 
thereby the industrialist owners could 
more readily check up on the actual ex 
hibitions, 

Apparently the system of obtaining 


screens for industrial films in this man 
ner found no serious hitch until about 
1920. Just what happened then was on 
of those behind-the-scene mischances 
that do not ordinarily reach public know 
ledge; but it resulted in Harry Levey’s 
departure from Universal. The Goodyear 
Rubber Company was reported to have 
contracted with Universal to provide a 
reel and distribution in certain time and 
quantity for a sum named as $100,000 
The reel Was duly produced and s} 1] ped 
as free “filler” entertainment to a num 
ber of regional exhibitors who had been 
known to cooperate along similar lines 
previously. Time passed and the prints 
were returned to the exchanges, There 
was natural assumption that their screen 
ings had taken place, and Goodyear was 
billed for the service. 

\ check en all exhibitors who art 
supposed to run advertising reels is a 
difficult matter at any time, and it was 
especially so in those days whet the 
present efficient checking machinery did 
not exist. So, when it transpired that 
Goodyear had made its own check and 
declared that some of the avowed ex! ibi 
tions never occurred, it was up to Uni 
versal to prove its point. The story o1 
the street was that Laemmle was obliged 
to send out an especial booker to have 
the reel shown as agreed and that he 
expended the entire $100,000 in doing 
it. Something of the same sort is said 
to have caused Henry Ford to seve 
his extensive business relations with a 
non - theatrical producer - distributor in 
Detroit, a firm now out of existence. But 
the normal difficulties of such a situation 
easily temper possible blame for Levey 

Besides, in Levey’s instance, there may 
have been extra-special circumstances to 
excuse culpability. When Levey began 
at Universal he had had one Sydney S 
Cohen as his office boy. Cohen was an 
exceedingly bright lad who rose rapidly 
to become a prominent New York exhibi- 
tor. In time he was even to become pres 
ident of The Motion Picture Theatre 
Owners of America. While Levey was 
still at Universal Cohen was. telling 
his fellow exhibitors the inside story of 
how Universal was providing those “free” 
“You are fools to run 
ad films for nothing,” Cohen is reported 
to have said in effect to his business 


advertising reels. 


friends, “because Universal is making a 
million dollars a year for itself out of 
the deal.” The Universal annual net was 
probably not a million dollars, even with 
such formidable advertisers as Goodyear 
and the Larkin Soap Company; but it 
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Audio-Visual Aids: Some Suggestions for Wartime—\\ ard 
C. Bowen, Chief of the Bureau of Radio and Visual 
Aids, New York State Dept. of Educatior line? 
School Board Journal, 106:27 March, 1943 


The war has led to the production of hundreds of new edu 
cational films, such as the machine-shop training subject 
those on civilian defense and the like. But the scarcity 
new equipment and the cut in raw film have created ne 
problems. Four important procedures then are suggested 

1. Make a careful inventory of all audio-visual material 

and equipment in the schools, with a brief analysis 


their physical condition 


2. Inaugurate a program of careful conservation of equip 
ment and materials. Thoroughly clean and reconditi 
all useful items. Keep equipment in repait 

3. Re-examine the administrative procedurt Is someon 
specifically in charge of materials? Plan and supervi 
the frequent and most efficient use of equipment 


4. Learn to make the most effective educational  us¢ 
materials and equipment we now have 1) what are 
our immediate educational objectives intelligent 


planning in the ligl 


it of these objectives c) there 
should be a constant effort to improve teaching pro 
cedures and techniques 


5. Begin now for post-war purchases. 


Films in Western Teaching—George Blaisdell—./ 
Vakers, 18:53 February, 1943 
A testimonial to the activities going on in Los Angeles, 
through such persons and organizations as Earl Swingle, 


4 1 


in charge of the film exchange in Los Angeles of th 
Extension Division of the University of California; the 
3erkeley branch of this service; the Board of Education's 
Visual Education Section in Los Angeles under Bruce A 
Findlay and Frank Reiter; the University of Southern Cal 
ifornia’s film library in the Allan Hancock Foundation for 
Scientific Research; Walter Evans of Bell and Howell who 
is secretary of the Hollywood Motion Picture Forum, a 
teacher-reviewing group; Fred W. Orth, instructor at the 


University of Southern California and president of the 
Forum, etc. 


LIBRARIES AND VISUAL AIDS 


“Audio-Visual and Other Aids to Learning”— Marguerit 
Kirk, Helen Eagle Glannon, Edward Twining Schofield 
and Roberta Bishop Freund, Newark, N | (in The 
Library in General Education, Yearbook: 1943: 176-218) 
National Society for the Study of Education, 5835 Kim 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill. Reprints available 
This section of the Yearbook surveys the entire field 

of audio-visual education for the school librarian, pointing 

out the ways in which she can help to assemble, file and 
distribute such materials as: films, slides, filmstrips, flat 
pictures, maps, periodicals and newspapers 

Radio and phonograph, as well as television are discussed, 


pamphlets, 


too. A bibliography is appended. 
The authors summarize the activities of the American 
Library Association and cooperating agencies in promoting 


a greater use of motion pictures by libraries 


R. Russell Munn, director, Publi 


{imericas Library, 1ss) 


Films in Cleveland 
Information Service, Cleveland 
Bulletin, 37:53 February, 1943. 

Last September the Cleveland Public Library started a 

lending collection of 16mm. films, now comprising 101 

titles. It has been demonstrated to the complete satisfa« 

tion of all concerned that collecting and lending educational 
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iterature tn ¢) rr Onstruction 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


s, free of charge, is a logical development of the 
blic library’s function. The Board granted $1000 to buy 
basic collectio There are many films that have been 
ced without cost to the library. 

\mong the users of this service are the Cleveland Fed- 
ition of Settlements, the Council for Inter-American 


Relations, the Office of Civilian Defense and others. Films 
re loaned free, but a fine is charged of 25c for each 


our overdue. Damage has been slight, but 3 instances 
] 


1,110 loans, and the borrowers have paid the cost. There 


full time person in charge of booking and inspection, 


vith an additional part-time worker. 


The main library has a fortnightly film forum, as have 
eral branches. In three branches there is a series con- 
cted by the Office for Service to Youth. Each week there 
a noon-hour film showing of new subjects for the library 


HAND-MADE SLIDES 


Song Slides—G. W. Leman, President, N. J. Visual Edu- 


ation Assn Vation’s Schools 31:52 April, 1943 

\n illustrated article on the value of preparing original 
slides that combine charming drawings with the words of 

gs. These lend much to a successful community sing. The 


thor gives instructions for making such slides, 
SCHOOL-MADE FILMS 
Movies Make Friends—F. 


ner High School, Mass. 

March, 1943 

Suggestions for planning and making a school public rela- 
tions film. A list of 35 scenes is printed to show the kinds 
of activities included. Each teacher was asked to suggest 


Earl Williams, Principal, Gard- 
School Executive Magazine, 62:48 


two-minute sequences showing some characteristic phases of 
her program. There are hints on lighting, as “Use all of the 
ivlight and artificial light you can produce on all inside 
hots. You cannot produce brilliant pictures without adequate 
lighting.’ 

Equally helpful suggestions are given for shooting, editing 
nd titling the film. The premiere showing can be held at a 
parents’ night, Another important event is the meeting of future 

I I And don’t allow the film to be shown 


stuc 


ents in the spring 
nsupervised ! 
\ chart of equipment recommended and stills from the school 


movie are included in the article. 


CARTOONS 


Why Children Read the Comics—Ruth Strang, Teachers 
College, Columbia University—Elementary School Journal, 
43:336-342 February, 1943. 

\ group of graduate students and the writer undertook 

to find out why 10 to 12 million copies of 100 different 
comic-books are sold each month. Data were obtained from 
interviews with 30 children in Grades 1-12, annd 150 written 
reports from high school and college classes. 
\rguments in favor of comics are: 1) they constitute a 
kind of modern folklore corresponding to the Greek and 
Norse myths; 2) they meet children’s needs for overcom- 
ing, in imagination, some of the limitations of their age 
and ability and for obtaining a sense of adventure denied 
them in real life; 3) to normal children comics offer the 
mental catharsis which Aristotle claimed for drama; 4) 
they supply to children of limited reading ability a form 
of reading experience which is thoroughly enjoyable to 
them; and 5) if the children actually read the text 
of the comics, they will profit by extensive supplementary 
reading. 

Arguments against comics are: 1) they tend to crowd 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Social Changes in the Air Age—in Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE Roosevelt High School, Chicago 
HE WAR will be won by air power. Afterwards there 3) Migratory labor is a great problem in harvesting many 
will be revolutionary social changes because of this develop- crops. The airplane provides quick transportation of labor when 

ment of aviation. Children should be aware of the major al- harvest time arrives. 

terations which will be made in civilian life. The following 4) Along with railroads, oil, steel and autos, aviation will 

slides present some of the more important social changes which become one of our great industries. The capital investment 

will follow after the war. ; ' plants and labor requirements of such a large industry will mak 
1) Even now for protection industry is being de-central- great social changes. 

ized. This will continue with planes available for transportation 5) Aerial freight service will develop in the near future 

of labor. The Germans used gliders successfully in Crete and Libya 
2) With new air transport routes, new cities may rise in Gliders will probably be used because they will cut the opera- 

importance and old ones decline. Urban growth will decline. tions cost and thus reduce the freight rate. 
> “ a 4 4 > ms Te > e . . ¢ . r © ar c e ‘ M4 ” > 

Probably tall buildings will survive with parks and play areas 6) Both small fool-proof “flivver” planes and_ helicopters 

around them. will be available at low costs for private flying after the war. 
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The War Against War Movies 


(Concluded from page 163) 


troubles, under all kinds of pressures from people who'd 
like to keep the ideas of a responsible Ambassador to 
Russia locked tightly in the comparatively ineffectual 
minds of the five per cent of the nation who read books. 

Despite the fact that Hollywood is full of talented 
actors and writers who ve been burning to tell the world 
the dangers of fascism, it’s been a long, hard struggle 
to get anti-Fascist movies to the screen. The lid has 
been kept on tightly by the little minds who are all for 
democracy and freedom—as long as the script-writers 
don’t get too specific about it. Movies out of Wash 
ington have been a leak in their censorship. Over a 
long period of years the friends of fascism in America 
have learned well the art of applying the heat to Holly 
wood. And their results have been impressive—a huge 
majority of boy-meets-girl romances and a_ brave 
minority of thoughtful movies keyed to the Year of 
Our Lord, 1943. 

But the leak in Washington has presented them with 
a problem. Accustomed to working in comparative 
secrecy, the little men with the blue pencils now have 
to button-hole Congressmen. And the sabotage in the 
war of ideas has to be achieved in comparative day- 
light. True, these Congressmen don’t have to attack 
directly. They can merely deny an appropriation for 
war movies. Or they can deny funds for so-and-so’s 
salary. But they’ve given the game away. And thought 
ful American people concerned about this war of ideas 
can follow this play-by-play. 

I say Vice President Wallace’s Price of Victory is a 
moving challenge to a democratic people, that Western 
Front is a stirring tribute to our allies in China, that 
Manpower, Men and the Sea, Bomber and all the 
others are essential to civilian morale and essential to 
the fighting unity which alone can defeat the enemy. 

I say that drastic rationing, drastic taxation, drastic 
bond drives, drastic manpower restrictions cannot be 
achieved unless the American people know what those 
programs are all about and are convinced that the sys 
tems involved are sound. I insist they can get that in 
formation best through war movies. 

There may be some criticisms, yes. There are bound 
to be a few mistakes. But I urge the experts in the 
movie field to make their criticism a constructive sug 
gestion to the agency involved, rather than grist for the 
mill of those who would undermine the whole program 
President Roosevelt recognized quite clearly that this 
was a war of ideas when he enunciated the Four Free 
doms. Our whole war effort has been keyed to the 
idea that there is nothing wrong with democracy ; our 
whole peace program to the idea that we must make 


democracy work. 


Someone has said: “Public opinion is everything ; 


with it nothing can fail, without it nothing can succeed.” 
Government war movies must play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the moulding of that public opinion. 


Democratic government cannot survive, if “films for 


victory” become words understood only by the enemy. 
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Department of Visual Instruction 
A Word to Members 


[he present status of the D V_ I—despite the endless 
distractions and dislocations of war time—should be 
called eminently satisfactory! The recent report of the 
\uditing Committee shows the Department not only safely 
solvent but with a 1942-43 membership equalling that of 
the best years past! The foundation is already laid 
for a growth next year to surpass all previous records. 


And that growth can start NOW! 


Cancellation of the N E A meetings in February and June 
of this year—and hence of regular concurrent meet- 
ings of the D V_ I—has prevented the normal election 
of D V I Officers for 1943-44. By emergency action of 
the Executive Committee, the present national Officers 
are retained for another year. The Zones may wish to 
take similar action in their own elections. Certainly 
those who have held the wheel steadily through the hectic 


period just past are best prepared to do the steering 


through the still uncertain period ahead. 
A letter is on the way to every member, inviting his 
Renewal Now 
whatever his expiration date, past or to come. Wholesale 
response will not only give the D V I a running- 
start for next year’s activities but permit another 
vear’s membership at $2.00 before the fee rises to $3.00 
(as per action at Denver in June, 1942). 


Visual education is on the march for war. It will march 
on, faster and farther, when peace comes. A real future 
looms ahead for the D V I, if it but keeps pace with the 
forward march. Membership growth will do it. Nothing 
else will. We must get some real growing done before 
the peace comes. Renew the moment you get the letter. 
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Summer Courses in Audio-Visual Instruction 
(Supplementing April listing) 

California 

June 29-Aug. 7 

Workshop in Elem. Education (3 to 9) Visual Aids 

stressed in curriculum courses Harry T. Jensen 


San Jose College, San Jose 


Illinois 

University of Chicago, Chicago July 12-Aug. 21 
Auditory and Visual Instruction (2% or 5) A. VanderMeer 

Maryland 

University of Maryland, College Park 
Visual Education (3 qr.) 


Michigan 


July 1-Aug. 14 


Henry Brechbill 


Vichigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Sciences, East Lansing 
Material Aids to Learning (2) 

New York 

St. Lawrence University, Canton 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids (4) 

Pennsylvania 


June 21-July 30 
Carl W. Dalrymple 


June 28-Aug. 6 
Harold E. Speight 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg June 21-July 30 
Visual Education (2) John W. Rice 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia June 28-July 16 
Visual Education for Home Economics (3 qr.) Prof Ebersole 
Warywood College, Scranton June 26-Aug. 4 
\udio-Visual Aids to Teaching (2); Motion 
Picture Appreciation (1) Sister M. Sylvia 
Temple University, Philadelphia June 28-Aug. 6 
Audio-Visual Education I and II (2 each) Blair E. Daniels 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, June 7-July 16 
Visual Education (3) Harry Gardner 
Washington 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle July 19-Aug 19 
The Educational Motion Picture (2% qr.) J. Wesley Crum 
University of Washington, Seattle June 16-July 23; 
July 26-Aug. 27 
Auditory and Visual Aids to Teaching (2%) Alice Hayden 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURE 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


li »raska School Films Activities 


An enthusiastic account of a public relations film ap- 
peaicd in a recent issue of The Nebraska Educational 
Journal. Because it tells how a film of this type may 
be made on three hundred feet of 16mm. color film, 
portions of the article by W. J. Frenzel of Holdrege, 
Nebraska, are quoted below. Mr. Frenzel’s account 
follows: 


E filmed a movie! Yes, and it was fun. Many were 

the laughs, moments of anxiety, and even of dis- 
tress. But make a movie we did—300 feet of action in 
color of regular school activities. It was decided to 
do something different—something to acquaint the 
public with school activities in such a way that the 
school was brought to our patrons. One of the teachers 
suggested a short movie of school activities. Her argu- 
ment stressed the permanency of the project. The 
novelty of such an attempt appealed. All teachers then 
entered into the spirit of the project and each assumed 
an active responsibility. Each teacher planned grade 
activities which her class might demonstrate. 

A local camera enthusiast contributed time and 
camera. A photographer loaned photo flood lamps. 
The scenario was written by a committee of teachers. 
Objectives set up for the project were divided into two 
groups: namely, teachers’ and pupils’. The teachers’ 
objectives were: 

(1) To furnish the public evidence of actual class- 
room activities. 

(2) To utilize various class possibilities in dramati- 
zations by the pupils. 

(3) To instill knowledge of “behind the scenes” 
movies in the pupils. 

(4) To set up learning about the profession of pho- 
tography. 

(5) To publicize the school. 

The pupils desired : 

(1) To learn fundamentals of filming. 

(2) To learn about photography. 

(3) To “act” in movies. 

Rehearsal of each “skit’’ before actual filming made 
it possible to check time and film footage in order to 
utilize every bit of “space” allotted to each scene. To 
give sequence to the film, a visitor, Mrs. Anderson, ac- 
companied her son Bobbie to school. There Mrs. An- 
derson sees 

(1) Playground activities under supervision, includ- 
ing safety in play. 

(2) Second grade reading seatwork, health inspection 
by the school nurse, and individual free activities. 

(3) Reading activities and playing store in the first 
grade. 

(4) Group singing, rhythms, playing house, and in- 
dividual mental recreations by the kindergartners. 

(5) In grade three, a library project with a real ex- 
cursion to the public library. 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DONALD A. ELDRIDGE, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 











(6) In the fourth grade, the preparation of a health 
food (chocolate pudding), and editing and printing their 
monthly paper. 

(7) Various interesting methods of studying a geog- 
raphy unit in grade five. 

(8) In the sixth grade a study period in which refer- 
ence material was used and in which students who 
finished early occupied their spare time in room duties. 

(9) The girls’ gym class demonstrating a folk dance 
and a healthful exercise. 

(10) A general assembly, in which the student pro- 
gram consisted of the flag pledge, singing by the school 
chorus in their white robes, and exhibitions by the boys’ 
gym class. Thus, some activity of every grade or group 
was included in the film. 

\fter the filming, began the editing, the developing, 
the splicing, and then the film was completed. To add 
to the effectiveness of the production, a commentary 
was written to be included during the projection of the 
film. This is given by means of a microphone and loud- 
speaker attachment to the projector. 

Students and patrons alike have asked for repeated 
showings. So, we have accomplished what we set out 
to do—to bring to the public, in a dramatic manner, 
some of the things that are being done in a modern 
school. The cost was nominal and many people now 
know what is going on in an elementary school today. 


QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 


Question: How can we provide for smooth tran- 
sitions between scenes in our films? We know how the 
fade-out, fade-in, wipe, and dissolve are used by pro- 
fessionals, but we understand that most such effects are 
produced in the laboratory and we cannot afford this 
expense. Is there some way we can accomplish this 
with a minimum of cost and labor with a camera that is 
not equipped with special attachments ? 

Answer: The fade, wipe, and dissolve are indeed the 
three chief transition devices, and you are correct in assuming 
that in Hollywood, at least, most of these are achieved by 
laboratory processes. As in so many things, the amateur, 
particularly the amateur of limited financial resources, must 
improvise. 

\ useful gadget is a fade-out device which may be pur- 
chased to fit any camera. This simply provides a means of 
gradually decreasing the exposure until the light is completely 
excluded. This fade-out effect can be improvised without any 
attachment, however, by gradually closing the diaphragm of 
your lens. If the subject is very bright, so that there will 
still be an image even with the diaphragm at the smallest 
opening, it is necessary to finish the fade by covering the 
lens with a piece of dark cardboard to effect a complete 
black-out. When a tripod is used—as it should be under all 
circumstances—this is easy to do smoothly with a_ little 
practice. 

A fade-in can be accomplished by reversing the process; 
1.e., Start with the lens covered, remove the covering gradu- 


ally, meanwhile opening your diaphragm to the point of 


(Concluded on page 178) 
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A TIP FROM THE WORLD’S NO.1 TEACHER 


No educational program in history has been so vast, so 
complicated,—or so successful—as that now being carried 
on by the United States Army. It has truly become the 
World’s No. 1 teacher—No. 1 in size, No. 1 in scope, No. 
1 in importance. 

What does this mighty and modern teacher say about 
audio-visual aids? The answer is found in the fact that in 
every training center in the country, audio-visual aids are 
employed. Literally millions of “students” have had more 
thorough, more interesting, more effective training be- 
cause of their use. In many cases, training time has been 
reduced by as much as 40°;! 

In the words of the Basic Field Manual, audio-visual 
aids “teach through the eye and ear combined, and by 
thus utilizing two of the physical senses compel interest 
and impress a lasting picture of the lesson or lessons 
presented.” 

When peace returns, and RCA Audio-Visual equip- 
ment is again available for America’s schools, you will 
undoubtedly want to make them an integral part of your 


teaching procedure. The time to prepare for that is now. 
There are many steps you can take today, to make sure 
you will derive the maximum benefits from audio-visual 
aids when you finally obtain them. 

To this end, RCA offers its Advisory Service rapes 


to all teachers, supervisors, and schoo! adminis- 





trators, without charge or obligation. Clip this WAR 
coupon for complete and timely information | — 


about this important educational development. | 





Educational Department 

RCA Victor Division 

Radio Corporation of America 

Camden, New Jersey 

Please send me information concerning provisions to be made for 
the use of Radio Sound Systems [], Sound Amplifying Equip- 
ment [], Motion Picture Projectors [], Recording Equipment [_], 
Radio Receivers [], Phonographs [], Victor Records [_]. 


Name 





School 





Address 














RCA Victor Division « Educational Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Camden, N. J. 
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BRING WORLD BATTLEFIELDS to 
LIFE in YOUR CLASSROOMS... 


With all the moving drama of “on the 
spot” reality, Father Hubbard’s “World 
War II” Sound Films add lively fascination 
to classroom studies of far-off places and 
peoples in the news today. Authentic, en- 
tertaining, stimulating. Over 170 colorful 
subjects, recorded in 16 mm Sound, 10, 12, 
te Write for Descriptive Cat- 30 and 45-minute showings. Low Rental 


alog and Rental Rates Rates. 
also Free Government 
War Information Films 


FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Dept. E., 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., or Santa Clara, Calif. 


current exposure. Producing a fade-in by this method is more 
difficult than producing a fade-out, for on many lenses the 
exposure marking cannot be read easily while the camera is 
in shooting position. Nevertheless, it can be done. 

An improvised dissolve is more complicated. The only way 
we know of to do this with a camera not equipped with a 
re-wind for the film is to open the camera and rewind the 
film the proper distance by hand in a dark room. (A “lap 
dissolve” is really nothing more than a fade-in superimposed 
over a fade-out.) The trick is to estimate the proper footage 
for the fade-in, for the fade-out, and for the overlap. Usually 
each fade for a dissolve is about two feet in length, with 
an over-lap of one foot of film. A slower or more rapid 
dissolve can be made by lengthening the footage. It is essen- 
tial, of course, that the fade-in on the second scene start while 
the picture of the preceding scene is still visible—neither 
the fade-in nor the fade-out appears to be complete, for both 
scenes are visible through the dissolve. 

A variation on this is to change the focus so that one scene 
“blurs” into the next. This cannot be done with a _ fixed 
focus lens, of course. Again, the proper amount of film must 
be rewound. A little practice will show you better than any 
written instructions how to estimate the footage. 

Some people have successfully used a _ small portable 
“hand dark-room”—a box equipped on one side with layers 
of dark cloth covering, or with two arm-holes, which is large 
enough to hold the camera and provide space for re-winding 
the film. The camera is opened and the film rewound in this 
box. This is entirely the “touch system” and is rather awk- 
ward, but for work in the field where no dark rooms are 
available it is about the only solution. Practice will overcome 
the awkwardness. . 

The wipe effects can be produced after the film is developed 
by means of cellulose tape or by an opaque ink or dye which 
is applied directly to the film. (Fades can also be made by 
skillful use of the latter.) A quite successful improvised wipe 
effect can be produced with the greatest of ease, by simply 
sliding a piece of dark cardboard across the face of the lens. 
This movement can be in any direction—from the top down 
to produce a curtain effect, horizontally, or diagonally. The 
“wipe-off” is produced by starting with the lens completely 
covered, and then sliding the covering off. It is important 
to remember to make the movement of the dark shadow so 
produced follow logically in succeeding scenes. For example, 
if your “wipe on” is from the top down (effect of a curtain 
dropping over the scene) your succeeding shot might have 
the wipe move up (effect of a curtain rising to reveal the 
scene). On the other hand, if your wipe comes from left to 
right, the next scene should have the shadow continue in 
the same direction, giving the impression that one scene 
pushed the next one into place, or rather, that the shadow 
pushed one scene off, meanwhile pulling the next one on. 

How, you may ask, does one know when to include such 
effects while shooting a picture? How can one anticipate just 
what scenes he will use for such transitions? The answer is 
easy. Remember that you can always cut out such transitions 
when you edit, so include such fade-in fade-out combination 
dissolve, or wipe whenever you think there is a_ possibility 
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Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN, Ph.D. 


Title: AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE TEACHING 
OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Investigator: H. E. HEADLEY 

For the degree of Master of Education—completed July, 
1942—University of Ohio. 
Purpose 

The purpose of this study is to aid in correcting misinter- 
pretations connected with the use of audio-visual aids by 
examining those aids best suited to the teaching of the social 
studies, and by emphasizing their value and use on the basis 
of modern ideas of education and the psychological principles 
underlying their use. 

Procedure 

\ survey of the views of educational experts concerned 
with the use of these aids was made in the fields of audio- 
visual instruction and the social studies. Questionnaires were 
sent to teachers of the social studies in the Licking County 
Schools in regard to equipment, use, and teaching methods 
A study was made of the work of the visual instruction 
departments of Ohio, the National Education Association, and 
the United States Office of Education. 

The wide range of subject matter in the social studies 
provides a fertile field for the use of audio-visual aids, and 
at the same time creates problems for the teachers interested 
in their use. These problems concern adjusting the aids to 
the curriculum, to the course of study, and to the objectives 
of the unit; adapting the aids to the different states of mental 
development ; correlating the aids with other teaching materials ; 
evaluating the aids in regard to their effectiveness in the 
teaching situation; and determining the use for which each 
aid is best suited. A study of the questionnaire results shows 
the need for teachers to form more definite philosophies of 
education and of teaching the social studies, and to secure a 
more thorough understanding of the purpose of audio-visual 
aids in order to furnish a sound basis for their use 


Result 

The foremost needs in the use of audio-visual aids in the 
teaching of the social studies and the other fields of study 
are: teacher training in the use of the aids, centralization of 
materials and equipment in places most convenient for teacliers, 
securing of equipment which at present seems too expensive 
for the smaller schools, and the formation of clear, valid objec- 
tives in each subject-matter area to aid producers in making 
equipment. As in any new movement, these problems are but 
a challenge to the teacher who is ambitious toward the im 
provement of teaching in the modern school. 


that it may be desired later as a transition point. This gives 
you a selection from which to choose the most effective. For 
example, in photographing travel films, the writer always makes 
a number of fade-ins on scenes which he thinks might make 
a good introduction to a sequence of shots. Then he selects one 
of these, keeps it for his opening, and discards the rest by 
simply cutting out the “darkness.” Similarly, several fade- 
outs are made on possible concluding scenes. 

One more suggestion. Occasionally, in spite of attempted 
anticipation of the need of transitions, there will be a place 
where you feel something is needed to make the break less 
abrupt. Sometimes a short piece of “darkness” (one of your 
unused fades, perhaps) can be inserted to accomplish this with 
reasonable effectiveness. The casual observer will usually 
accept this unconsciously as a fade, and it will be less disturb- 
ing than the abrupt shift of scene would be. 

Admittedly, the best way to produce such transitions is to 
use a camera equipped with features designed for the pur- 
pose. The substitute measures suggested above can be made 
to accomplish results that are almost as effective, and much 
more feasible for the average movie maker of limited financial 
means. 
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AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION SERIES 
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No. 41 from Series 
Boeing B-I7E “Flying Fortress” (U.S.) 

W—Low; leading and trailing edges tapered, with round tips; dihedral; full 
cantilever. 

E—Four; radial; Wright Cyclones. 

F—Very long; round; bombardier’s nose blister resembles eyes and mouth of 
a fish. 

T—Dorsal fin; tail gunner’s blister behind fin; single. 

O—Gun turret on top of fuselage aft of cockpit; turret under fuselage aft of 
wings; wheels do not completely retract; nacelles of outer engines are 
shorter than those of inside engines. 

Authentic—Usable—Up-to-Date 
May be used with or without Flashmeter, but Flashmeter techniques are 
recommended. 
Sample pages from the Teachers’ Manual will be sent upon request. 
K tone View Compa 


Meadville, Penna. 
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An Important Reminder! 


The scarcity of raw film stock and the present transportation 
difficulties make it advisable that YOU BOOK YOUR 
PICTURES EARLY so that you can be assured of the 


16 mm. motion pictures you desire for the coming year. 


. . * * 
Show these new 16 mm. Sound 


MAJOR FEATURES 


(Location Approval Required) 
ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 


Raymond Massey, Ruth Gordon, Gene Lockhart 


IN THE NAVY 


Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Dick Powell, The Andrew Sisters 


HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 


George Sanders, Margaret Lindsay, Vincent Price 


GUNGA DIN 


Cary Grant, Victor McLaglen, Dougles Fairbanks, Jr., 
Joan Fontaine 


A LITTLE BIT OF HEAVEN 


Gloria Jean, Robert Stack, Hugh Herbert, C. Aubrey Smith 


Send for new Catalog of approximately 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


Mbie O Luttoton Guu 


pers crainy 5 EOE Ee OU CATIONAL 4 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-5 New York 








TRAINING FILMS 


valuable visual teaching aids 
now ready for your school 


FOR AUDITORIUM SHOWINGS 


YOUTH raxes to WINGS 


Produced with the Cooperation of 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILA., PA. 


Endorsed and Approved by 


NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


Exhibited by representatives of the 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


ot the Educational Conventi where the Pre-Flight 
Training Courses were planned 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 


14 PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING FILMS 


especially produced for use as Visual Aids in 
the Pre-Fiight Courses now offered by the 
Secondary Schools. 


Write for descriptive folders and prices to 


BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Neuss ani 


Educational Film Library Association Organized 
Bridging the gap between the knowledge of specialists 
and the knowledge of both students and the general 
public, is the chief purpose of a group of educators who 
have just formed the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 
tion follows a year of consultations and joint 


The founding of a permanent organiza- 
activity 
by a committee representing a hundred and twenty-two 
university, college and state educational film libraries. 
Public schools, public libraries and museums are in- 
cluded in the membership of the new organization. 

A temporary organization, the Educational Film 
Lending Library Committee, from which the permanent 
association has grown, was created in March, 1942, to 
aid the Government in securing the widest possible dis- 
tribution of war information, civilian morale and train- 
ing films. With the assistance of this committee, films 
from the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
the Office of War Information were deposited with 
sixty educational film libraries for circulation among 
schools, colleges and adult groups. To increase the 
effectiveness of war films the committee prepared a 
broad plan for their distribution and utilization. 

The committee meanwhile received many requests 
from educational institutions to broaden its base to in- 
clude representation of all interested universities and col- 
leges, state, county and city school systems, public li- 
braries and museums, and to expand its activities to in- 
clude a general program for the promotion of the produc- 
tion, distribution and utilization of audio-visual aids in 
education. A memorandum along these lines, prepared 

November, 1942, by L. C. Larson, Chairman of the 
committee, was modified and developed through the par- 
ticipation of prospective members and approved by 
them in January; 1943. A constitution was drafted 
and unanimously endorsed by interested members, and 
in March a board of directors was elected to serve until 
the first annual meeting. 

The new association will continue to act as liaison 
between educational film libraries and government 
agencies producing films. Other activities projected 
by the association are the maintenance of a central refer- 
ence service, a clearing house for films and other audio- 
visual aids available from producers who are without a 
distributing organization, a center for the exchange of 
experience in the administration of audio-visual pro- 
grams and the preparation of bibliographies, books, and 
pamphlets. 

The association has designated “Film News,” an 
established magazine in the field of educational films as 
its official journal. 

On the Board of 
until the first annual meeting, are the following: L. C. 
Larson, Indiana University, Chairman ; Bruce A. Find- 
lay, Los Angeles City Schools, Vice-Chairman; R. 
Russell Munn, Cleveland Public Library, Secretary ; 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion; Thomas L. Broadbent, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity; James S. Kinder, Pennsylvania College for 
Women; Margaret Kirk, Newark City Schools; H. L. 


Directors, elected to serve 


| 
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Kooser, Iowa State College; and George B. Zehmer, 
University of Virginia 

The American Film Center 
New York City, 
Education, will serve as the administrative office of the 
Association, and Donald Slesinger, Director of the Am 


Acting 


ot 45 Rocl Ke feller Plaza, 


a member of the American Council on 


erican Film Center, will serve as \dministrative 
Director. 


The constitution provides for five classes of member 


ship—Constituent, Associate, International, Service, 

and Personal, as defined below: 

a. Constituent Members—This group shall consist of the in 
dividual or institutional representative of the film library 
from each university, college, or other institution or agency 


of similar grade or purpose, approved for such membership 
by the Board of Directors, that maintains a film 
library authorized to serve all educational and adult groups 
who wish to take Dues, $10.00 to 
$50.00 according to size of library. 

d. Service 
vidual or agency representative or supervisor of a function 


lending 

advantage of the service 

Vembers—This group shall consist of individuals 
] 


ing program of audio-visual aids from each state department 
city or county school system; public library ot 
museum; or other 

institution or agency 
groups, which shall be 
for such membership. 


of education; 
non-commercial, non-profit educational 

special or limited 
Board ot Directors 


. 


$5.00 to $35.00 ace 


authorized to serve 

approved by the 

Dues, ording to 
size of library. 

c. International Members 


This group shall consist of an a 
I 
from each non-profit and non-com 


United 


credited representative 
mercial society or association located outside of the 
States and its territorial 
Board of Directors, whose chief object 


approved for such 


possessions, 


membership by the 


is the promotion of the use of audio-visual aids for educa 
tional purposes. Dues, $10.00. 
d. Service Members—This group shall consist of individuals 


or organizations who wish to receive information on plan 
ning of audio-visual programs other than those ntained in 
Dues, $10.00. 


This group shall consist of individuals 


the pre-arranged series. 
e. Personal Members 

or organizations who wish to receive the proceedings of 
authorized 
Dues, $2.00 


annual meetings and to enjoy other privileges, 
by voting \ssociation. 
The membership and fiscal year shall 
\ugust thirty-first of the year immedi 


members of the 
run from September 
first of any year through 


ately succeeding. 
Red Cross Brings Films to Army Hospitals 

Hollywood first-run 
patients in U.S. Army 
introduced by the American 
Red Cross hospital motion picture 


pictures are being brought to 
hospitals in a new 
Part of the 


service, this new 


program 
Red Cross 
project will, for the first time, bring 16 millimeter first 

run movies to bed patient audiences in military hospitals 
on a nation-wide scale. The Red Cross has been granted 
the right to 


their film showings to hospitalized service men at home 


purchase 400 16mm projectors for use in 


and on the fighting fronts. The 16mm. machines have 


been ordered so that screenings may be held in wards, 
for bed-ridden patients and for further use where hos 
pitals do not carry 35mm. equipment. 

The Red Cross now operates the third largest motion 
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THOUSAND 
HOURS 


PAQBULED BY 
*TheJAM Hanay [] RGANIZATION 






Synopsis of the Picture: 
This picture opens with a 
scene showing atypical 

neighborhood group of boys 
of high school age. They have 

their own shop in a garage 
where they “experiment” and 
build. 

In the course of the pic- 
ture a pilot inspires the boys 
with an interesting explana- 
tion of the background in the 
sciences, necessary to pilot 
training. Then he shows how 
the “radio beam” operates. 
The explanation of the radio 
beam is illustrated by scenes 
of actual flying. 

As the picture ends, the boy 
in the group who wants to be 
a pilot has decided that “such 
unnecessary stuff as mathemat- 
ics” is essential. 


Curriculum Suggestions: 

1. Elementary schools—All 
classes, especially science 
and mathematics—General 
use as an inspirational pic- 
ture to help “air condition” 
the curriculum. 

2. Secondary schools—All 
classes, especially science 
and mathematics—General 
use as an inspirational pic- 
ture to help “air condition” 
the curriculum. 

Vocational guidance. 

Teachers’ colleges to show 

value of inspiration in 

teaching. 

Recommended Uses: 

This is a picture of high in- 
spirational value. It is esthet- 
ically and psychologically 
correct. It can be used as a 
reminder of the value of in- 
spiration in the learning 
process and to stimulate the 
students’ interest in studying 
basic subjects. 
price: $36.50, f.0.b. Detroit. 
LENGTH: One reel, 16 mm, 
sound, safety stock. 


Write for complete catalog or see 
an Authorized Visual Aids Dealer 


aw 





The JAM HANDY Organization 


NEW YORK + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO «+ DAYTON « WASHINGTON 





picture chain in the United States, serving 158 circuits 
with 35mm. film programs 


is estimated that before the end of this year, the hos 


hospital auditoriums. It 





pital ward circuits will cover more than 350 hospitals 
Motion picture producers cooperating with the Red 
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Cross in making their product available in 16mm. show- 
ings from thirty to sixty days after the national release 
date, are 20th-Century Fox, Paramount, R.K.O. and 
Universal. 

Bookings will be handled at Red Cross national head- 
quarters in Washington, and films will be distributed to 
the circuits from six main exchange cities situated 
at key points throughout the country. The program 
will operate under the immediate supervision of the 
four area directors of the American Red Cross. The 
Red Cross recreation staff of each hospital will arrange 
for showings in cooperation with medical officers and 
hospital staffs. Projectionists, in most cases, will be 
enlisted men, trained in all phases of motion picture 
operation and detailed to Red Cross service. 


Pennsylvania Defense Film Committee 


At the invitation of the State Council of Defense, 
eight colleges located in different areas of the state have 
organized a Pennsylvania Civilian Defense Film Com- 
mittee and agreed to take over the distribution of all 
OCD training films. The college film libraries which 
are represented on this committee are: Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, and the State Teachers Colleges at 
Kutztown, Millersville, Shippensburg, Indiana, and 
Clarion. The State Council of Defense will allocate 
among these participating colleges the 20 prints of each 
OCD training film which it receives. The established 
service charge of 50 cents for government films will be 
paid to the college by the borrower. 

County Councils of Defense will request bookings for 
their entire county and will designate one person re- 
sponsible for film bookings who will contact the college 
film library serving his area. Announcements of new 
films available will be made to all County Councils of 
Defense by the State Council. 

Chairman of the Pennsylvania Civilian Defense Film 
Committee is Mary A. Kunkel of Bucknell University. 
Other members are: I. C. Boerlin (Penn State), L. C. 
Krebs (Shippensburg), A. F. Bubeck (Kutztown) H. 
S. Manson (Clarion), J. S. Kinder (PCW), Wilber 
Emmert (Indiana), and a representative of Millers- 
ville STC. 


Films on Belgium 


The Belgian Information Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, have a collection of films on the art and 
culture of pre-war Belgium which afford fine material 
for groups wishing to arrange “Know Your Allies” 
programs, and will be glad to assist in the planning of 
such film projects. These films were presented at the 
New York World’s Fair, 1939-40, where they received 
enthusiastic acclaim. Other pictures depict the actual 
war effort of Belgium—troops training in England, 
Congo ships unloading cargos in allied ports, the Bel- 
gian army fighting in Ethiopia, and work of refugee 
fishermen in England. 

Titles of films available in 16mm and 35mm sound 
are: Albert Canal, Art and Life in Belgium, Belgian 
Flag Saved from Enemy Hands, Flanders, Glimpses 
of Belgium, Holidays, Little Belgium, Memling, Mystic 
Lamb, Roads in Summer, Various Aspects of the Bel- 
gian War Effort. 
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“The Power of God” —Film Review 

Here is a non-sectarian “religious film” that deserves the 
name. In technique it is excellent, with acting and settings 
of the best, but as to content its appeal may be limited. The 
story makes no concessions to modernity or scepticism. It 
presents what many would call “old time” religion with 
utter confidence that its potency is as great as ever in human 
life. 

The simple human story is laid in the typical American 
small town where religion really functions in daily life, 
not merely at church on Sunday. Church activities are 
prominent, to be sure, but the power of the spirit moves 
abroad in the fields, the streets, the offices, the homes. There 
are those indeed who are not of the fold—the sceptical 
doctor, the hard-fisted banker, the stern judge, the boy of 
a good home who nevertheless, in a moment of moral 
blankness, steals a car. But the power of God, dominant 
in the community life and personified in the ardent Christian, 
Jonathan, gradually and irresistibly wins over all. 

There are memorable moments of dramatic intensity when 
deep feeling, earnest purpose, and devout faith, struggle 
against cynicism, hard-heartedness, and inhumanity The 
unmistakable sincerity of the acting, the convincing 
characters, the simplicity and realism of down-to-earth 
village life, the Biblical language of Jonathan’s utterances, 
the all-pervading sense of a religion that is real, make the 
power of this picture. It has been widely shown and warmly 
approved, this training film in old-fashioned religion, by 
churches, communities, schools, and army camps. “The 
Power of God” was produced by Roland Reed Productions 
for the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri. It is avail- 
able from Visual Education Service, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. N. L. G. 


Color in the English Class 
(Concluded from page 168) 
end is reached perhaps just as effectively as by a 
compe showing. 

Another good use of color slides that has been hardly 
developed lies in the appreciation of poetry. Wauthout 
traveling out of town or even far from school, the pro- 
gressive teacher could—possibly with the assistance of 
interested pupils—in the course of a short time compile 
an extensive collection of slides to illustrate poems that 
are read in the average class—Wordsworth’s “Daffo- 
dils,”” Frost’s “Birches,” Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,” 
Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” and 
many others. Thus can poetry be made more meaning- 
ful. In addition, a teacher who writes could show 
slides of scenes that perhaps inspired his own writing, 
or use slides, as suggested earlier, to inspire the class 
to write. 

YA third method, particularly when there is a sufficient 
number of slides to supply continuity of theme as well 
as running commentary, is to have an assembly pro- 
gram on native literary associations—native to the 
neighborhood or to any one section of America or Eng- 
land about which a unit of slides can be gathered. By 
this means, an entire student body may benefit at one 
sitting, or other organizations throughout the com- 
munity. 

Once teachers of English can be convinced of the 
appreciative values that can be derived from color 
photography, out of school for themselves professional- 
ly, in school for their pupils educationally, they will 
find themselves turning to it frequently for more ef- 
fective teaching in an area where visual aids have been 
somewhat neglected thus far. 

For that matter, color has not invaded the science, 
geography, and history classes to the extent it might. 
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Classroom Films 


on War-Related Subjects 


Produced by Eastman... listed here to 
assist you in planning your current-events discussions 





ever is the help they offer every teacher... . 
Unless otherwise indicated, titles listed are on 
16-mm. (silent) safety stock. Price, $24 per 
400-ft. reel; shorter reels priced in proportion. 


— Firseteagerein a wide range of war-related sub- 
jects, these films “review” the geographical, 
historical, and topical facts needed for an under- 
standing of today’s headlines. More vital than 








WAR FRONTS OF THE WORLD 
Russia (3 reels) 
Germany (3 reels) 
India (3 reels) 
Japan (2 reels) 

The Philippine Islands 
Manchukuo 
The Dutch East Indies 
Turkey (2 reels) 
Glimpses of the Near East 
Finland 
Hungary 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Yugoslavia 
Siberia (2 reels) 
Poland 
Alaska 
The Panama Canal 
The Hawaiian Islands 
Washington—the Capital City 


London 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 
The Continent of South America 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil (2 reels) 


Chile 


Peru 
Central America 
Mexico 
From the Bahamas to Jamaica 
Puerto Rico 
From Haiti to Trinidad 
Coffee 


WAR INDUSTRIES 
Aluminum 
Iron Ore to Pig Iron 
Pig Iron to Steel 
Copper 
Tin 
Producing Crude Oil 
Refining Crude Oil 
Rubber 
Anthracite Coal 


Bituminous Coal 


Mechanical Training 
Elementary Operations on the 
Engine Lathe (2 reels, sound 

... $36 per reel) 

Principles of Flight 


Four-Stroke Cycle Gas Engine 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
First Aid 


Care of Minor Wounds (1, reel) 


Many other timely films also available. 


Carrying the Injured (14 reel) 
Control of Bleeding (% reel) 
Life Saving and Resuscitation 


Home Nursing 
The Bed Bath (1% reel) 
Routine Procedures 


Special Procedures (3, reel) 


Fire Protection 
Fire Prevention 
Fire Protection 

Fire Safety 


Nutrition and Health 
Vitamins (2 reels) 
Child Care (2 reels) 
Cleanliness (4 half reels) 
The Eyes (2 reels) 
The Feet 
The Teeth (3 reels) 


Posture 


Education 
Free Schools—The Hope of 
Democracy 


Safety 
Safety at Home 
Safety at Play 
Vacation Safety 
Street Safety (2 reels) 


Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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Curtent ‘Film SVews 


@ Orrice or War InrorMation, Bur- 
eau of Motion Pictures, Washington, 
D. C., has released several new 16mm 
sound motion pictures for non-theatrical 
audiences, among which are: 

Conquer by the Clock—11 minutes 
—-showing through two dramatic epi- 
sodes, the results of carelessness in 
war production. The film’s message 
is directed to war workers. 

A Letter from Bataan—14 minutes 

a glimpse of the conditions under 
which American soldiers lived and died 
on Bataan, with a plea for civilian 
conservation. 


Paratroops—9 minutes—a factual 
account of the rigorous training given 
our Soldiers of the Sky. This is the 
first group of OWI films picturing 
the work of the American Army. 


Troop Train—the second reel in 
the army group—deals with the tre- 
mendous job of wartime transporta- 
tion, and the skill with which the 
Army and American railroads are 
handling the job. The moving of an 
Armored Division, with its equipment, 
is portrayed. 


@ Post Pictures Corp., 723 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, announce the 
release of the eighth Hal Roach 16mm 
production, entitled: 


One Million B.C.—a thrilling por- 
trayal of precarious life in the Stone 
Age, featuring Victor Mature, Carole 
Landis and Lon Chaney. Jr. In this 
feature picture, giant pre-historic mon 
sters and man’s intelligence are pitched 
against each other in their struggle 
for existence. 


@ Fritn Fiems. P. O. Box 565, Holly- 
wood, Calif., have completed produc- 
tion of two sound films in color, 300 feet 
each, which deal with subjects of great 
importance today. 


To Market, To Market explains the 
business procedure of buying and sell- 
ing. It shows the flow of commodities 
from the farm, through the different 
wholesalers’ hands, to the retailer. The 
film brings in many types of whole- 
salers and the importance of their 
work. The necessity for shrewd buy- 
ing is stressed. Colorful scenes present 
the activities at a large wholesale 
market—the arrival, handling and dis- 
tribution of food produce, and shipping 
it out by truck, train and cargo ship. 


Our Foster Mother, the Cow por 
trays the happenings on a dairy farm, 
emphasizing the importance of milk 
and the great service the cow renders 
mankind. The film gives a great deal 
of factual information about the care 
and raising of cows—housing, feeding, 
breeding, selling cattle, calf care, milk- 
ing, etc. 


@ Castie Fitms, INc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, has added a sec- 
ond part to its latest war release, “Battle 
for Tunisia,” giving a complete cover- 
age of the annihilation of the Nazi army 
at Stalingrad. The complete title for 
the reel is 


Battle for Tunisia—Surrender at 
Stalingrad (both in one reel). In this 
last part of the reel captured German 
films show the Nazis in their prelim 
inary advance on the city, with big 
guns firing point-blank on the factory 
district and apartment houses. Flame 
throwers and grenadiers attack in the 
street-to-street fighting: Then the tide 
turns as official Russian films show 
one of the greatest disasters in German 
history! The embattled Russians surge 
forward in a mighty counter-attack that 
crushes the Nazis after bitter fighting 
\ mile-long column of disillusioned 
soldiers marches off to prison camps, 
shattering forever the myth of German 
invincibility, Included in the capture 


A 
@ 





“Surrender at Stalingrad” 


are twenty-four Nazi generals, includ- 
ing VonPaulus, the commander of the 
defeated army! 

This film can be obtained from 
protographic and visual aids dealers in 
five 16 mm. and 8&8 mm. sizes and 
lengths. 


@ Vision Epvucationat  Propvuctions, 
509 Fifth Ave., New York City, have 
completed production on two safety- 
health films in one-reel 16mm _ sound, 


namely: 


Danger—Women at Work—designed 
especially for the new army of women 
war workers in industry. It deals with 
correct work clothes, safety procedures, 
proper posture, correct diet, absen- 
teeism, etc. 

Tomorrow’s Too Late—takes up the 
worker's part in the war effort, discuss 
ing safety rules, misuse of tools, rules 
for relaxation, nutrition, dermatitis, etc 

These films are available for pur- 
chase from the producers. 35mm 
soundslide and 35mm _ sound motion 
picture versions are also obtainable 





The Educational Screen 


®@ British INFORMATION SEKVICES, 360 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, offer the 
following new films on the war pro 
gram: 

Britain’s Paratroops—1! reel—train 
ing of paratroops and their functions in 
warfare reported by Bob Considine 


Motorcycle Training—! ree]—trai) 
ing of Canadian Army Motoreycl 
Corps in England. Examples of haz 
ards cyclists overcome running a 
inessage under combat conditio 

Shock Troops—! ree] iritain’s 
Commandos go through a tous vor 


out on their training courss 
bine with Navy and Air Forces to 
raid the enemy coast 

Street Fighting 


demonstration by 


1 reel—a realistic 
the Coldstreat 
(suards of the tactics of hou ] 
fighting 


1 , 1 
I ( i re 


America Moves Up 
port by Bob Trout, on the manv wavs 
in which the U.S. is moving materials 
and men into action 

Via Persia—1!_ reel 
Unit production with diagram maps. 
showing transportation of heavy war 
materials through Iran for Russia 

Control Room—2 reels—working of 
the Civilian Defense organization dur 
ing a heavy raid on a large city 

Eating at Work—1 reel—manage 
ment of fac tory canteens by nutritio1 
ists, 

The Harvest Shall Come—4 reels 
story of Britain’s agriculture from 
1900, told through the life of a farn 
worker. Stresses post-war aim of re 
vitalized agriculture 
BUS. Orrick or Crvittax Drrens 
Washington, has deposited the follow 
ing three 16™m sound films with many 
educational film lending libraries 

A New Fire Bomb—1 reel, pro 
duced by the British—shows how to 
fight a new type of explosive fire bomb 


Various methods for attacking bombs 
that have fallen in houses are demon 
strated. 


Air Raid Warden’s Report—1 reel 
is designed to give the warden an un 
derstanding of the importance of his 
job, by describing his role in 
vilian defense set-up 

The Work of the Rescue Unit—2 
reels—pictures the equipment and 
quarters of a model life-saving rescu 
unit, and shows the unit in action ot 


an accurately simulated emergency cal 


@ Orrictar Firms, In 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, has released 
Volume I of 1943 News Thrills, a reel 
of significant events including: the 
Casablanca meeting of President Roos¢ 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Generals DeGaulle and Giraud; the 
President’s trip to Brazil; the Red 
Army’s victory of Stalingrad; the rout 
of the Japs at Guadacanal; and _ the 
gripping tale of the small band of brave 
it the 


1 
{ 


Aussies who continue to 
enemy on the Jap-held island of Timor. 
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Pupils Learn 20% to 60% more in less time 


Yes—exhaustive research and experiment have proved that pupils learn 
20% to 60% more in less time when the subject is visually presented 
with motion pictures as compared to other, more conventional teach- 
ing methods. 

Could there be a better reason for making fullest possible use of your 
school projector? If subject material is a question with you, the answer 
to itis.. 


Use the FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 


Through your B&H Visual Education dealer and the Filmosound Library 
you have at your command a wealth of subject material that is practically 
all-inclusive in its variety. There are thousands of films from which to 
choose—and all on a purchase or rental basis. Get the Filmosound 
Library Catalog and latest Bulletins. You will be amazed at progress 
recently made in educational films. Mail the coupon. 


PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


COLL 
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YOUTH TRAINS FOR 
AVIATION 
10-minute sound film; 
shows how schools and 
clubs are developing 
radically new types of 
aircraft for this “air- 
conditioned” nation. 











ee 
aks 





B&H Precision Reconditioning 
Service for Your Filmo Projector 


Because the armed forces require all of the 
projectors we can make, it is all the more im- 

rtant that you keep the Filmo projector you 
— in tip-top operating condition. If your 
projector needs service—it needs B&H factory 
reconditioning service. Send it in to the factory 
through your B&H Visual Education dealer. 








REMEMBER—New lamps can be supplied only 
when the burned-out lamp is turned in. 





“E” FOR EXCELLENCE 


How Army-Navy Award for ex- 
traordinary performance is won 
and presented, is shown by this 
one-reel sound film. Service charge 50c. 





WAR BONDS 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 


“SS eS SS eS S@ S@ SS SB eS eS SS See ee eee eee ee eee ee 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send me: 
Detailed information on Reconditioning Service. 


| 
' 
¥ 
' 
z Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1943A 
| listing preinduction and other new training films. 
z 
i 


Data on Emergency First Aid films. 
Catalog of British Information Service films. 
Educational film catalog. 


I now have have not 


your 1942 film catalogs. 
Name 
Address 


City. State.... ES 5-43 
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BOOK NOW! 


FOR SUMMER AND FALL USE 


Foreign Language Films 
at REDUCED RENTALS! 
from one of the largest 
Foreign Language Film Libraries in the country 
—Also— 
WAR INFORMATION FILMS 

— from — 

U. S. Office of War Information 


National Film Board of Canada 
British Ministry of Information. 




















Write at once for complete catalogs. 


THE COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


84 E. RANDOLPH STREET 


SCH WABACHER-FREY 


735 Market St e San Francisco 








SLIDES General Science..................... 

Principles of Physics..... 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biologv........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCHENCES, 32: Suffern, ew York 











SELECTED 
16 MM Sound Programs. Low Rentals 
Send for VICTORY BULLETIN 


We also sell and exchanse 8 mm and 16 mm Comedies, News, Religious and 
Sports Films. Ask for Catalog. 


BETTER FILMS 


742A NEW LOTS AVE., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

















| Famed DR. CHRISTIAN Features 
now available in 16 mm Sound 
NO LOCATION APPROVAL REQUIRED 


rates. Also for 
nd educational subjects 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES °72,":, Skinker, Bive. 


Ni, og geen 200 














MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


Rapi0 MAT 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN ; 

MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. Be 2 . 
Accept no substitute Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 














The Educational Screen 


The Literature in Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 173) 


out reading of a more desirable type; 2) many poor readers 
merely get the story from the pictures without making ay 
effort to read the text: 3) the adventures portraved are s 
far removed from reality that children do not acquire a 
real understanding of the world as it is; 4) there is litth 
or no progression of reading experience within the area of 
the comics: and 5) the art of most of the strips is of 
iiferior quality 

\fter citing the remarks of children about reasons why 
they like or dislike comics, and those they like be St. the 
author concludes that adults should advocate moderatio; 
rather than abstinence They should recognize that the 
values of comics differ for individuals. Undoubtedly t} 
meet needs of certain children at certain stages of the 
development. Thus they serve a useful transitory purpos 
often stimulating an initial interest in reading and leading 
to the reading of books 

Realizing the power of comics, the dissenting educa 
might wisely turn his objections into a positive progran 
for their improvement and utilize them as one avenue of 
education. 


MAPS 
What Is the World Coming to?—Elmer R. Smit 
of curriculum study, Providence, R. I Sch 


62:34 March, 1943 

Among other developments in the world that are relat 
to the curriculum, is the very important part maps ars 
playing. Schools must recognize their responsibility 


teaching the best ways of reading and using maps 


EQUIPMENT 


Optical and Mechanical Characteristics of 15mm. Mceticn- 
Picture Projectors— Robert E. Stephens National 
Bureau Standards, Circular C437. 1942. 22p. 1Uc Supt. ot 
Documents, Washington, D. ¢ 
This research was carried on for the Committee on Scientific 

\ids to Learning, to help suggest specifications governing th 

procurement of projectors \ similar study on the auditory 

characteristics of 16mm. projectors has also been published by 
the Bureau of Standards 

Ten l6mm. projectors, furnished through the courtesy 
five manufacturers, were tested to determine typical val 
the important characteristics The qualities tested 

solving power, illumination of the image, jump and weav 

life and durability. 

Che bulletin describes, with illustrations, how a 


operates and how it is constructed [The various tests ap 
plied to the ten projectors ar explained and results noted 
a) picture size from the regular projection distal 

room; b) the image quality as measured by the resolving 
power: Cc) brightness oO! the mage, as measured Ol a lark 


I 
slate blackboard with several different lamps: d 


weave (vertical and horizontal motion while the projector 

im action), measured with a special film: e) travel ghost 
blurring caused by faulty shutters; f) durability; g@) wear o1 
film caused by strain from the intermittent, or twist in threa¢ 
ing 


Some items of information of value to projectionists ar 
l Phe simpler the rewind teatures ae i machine. thre wetter 
will it work with inexperienced operators 
> The machine should be built so that belts may be easily 
changed 
[he still-picture feature is not always practicable, and tl 
use of a motion picture projector as a_ substitute ft i 
lantern slide projector is entirely unsatisfactory 


4. To avoid undue distraction, use the rewind on a film only 


with the lamp shut off, while the reverse action is taking 
place. 
5. Do not be unduly influenced by safety devices which stop 


the machine if the loop is lost. Well-designed machines 
will handle film with decided imperfections without loss 
of loop. 

6. The life of film, through the average projector should be 
500 to 1.000 or more projections 











en 
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7. The exposed part of the machine 
should not get overheated to make 
manipulation during ordinary op 
eration too difficult 

g. A good projector should show neg 
ligible wear after 500 hours of use, 
except for motor and _ governor 
brushes 
pected to last at least 400 hours 


Brushes should be ex 


PERIODICALS 


Visual Review, 1943—published by 
The Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago. &8 pp. Free 

This vear’s edition of the annual Vis 
ual Review is dedicated to instructors 

and members ot the armed torces 11 

recognition of their effective utilization 

of visual aids in the war training pro 
gram. The Review is concerned for the 
most part, with the vital and significant 
role audio-visual aids are plaving in the 


war effort. as indicated by 


ye 


headings given on the Contents page 
“Audio-Visual Aids Utilization in Wat 
Training,” “Pre-Induction Training in 
the Schools and Industrial Utilization of 
Visual Aids,” 
raphy,” “Government Departments Uti 
ize Visual Aids.” Kodachrome 
Slides and Slidefilms Contribute to Youtl 
Education,” “Films Unite the Allies.” 


Widespread Film 


“Uses for Microphotog 


“Canada Engages i 
Program.” 

How the | S. Navy. \rmy \n 
Forces, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 
Signal Corps use motion pictures and 
slidefilms in their training programs. is 
reported in the first section by those in 
charge ot or concerned ith such pro 
grams. \ description of the pre-i1 
duction training courses instituted in th 
schools of the Nation is given, tollowed 
by listings of available slidefilms adapted 
to such courses. 

Three articles describe microfilmins in 
the Army Medical Library, the role of 
microphotography in modern records 
management, and the use of microfilm in 
libraric a 

The splendid — service films render 
Federal prisons, and the Department. oi 
Agriculture’s film program are cited as 
examples of the extended utilization of 
visual aids by many departments of the 
Government 

With re spect to the progress ot visual 
instruction in other countries. Margaret 
Brine of the Boston School Department 
relates what she has seen of it in South 
America: and T. Y. Lo of Chungking 
tells how Free China utilizes instructional 
films. The work of the Office of. the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
is also presented. 


Canada’s audio-visual and war fi 


program 1s covered in three articles 


\ group of articles on Kodachrome 
slides and slidefilms are indicative of th 
increasing use made of these aids in the 
schoolroom. ‘Look and Listen!” is the 
provocative titie of an account by Emilie 
U. Lepthien, of a Chicago Experiment 
in radio-visual correlation. Another ex 
periment with Kodachrome slides in West 
Virginia schools is summarized by Carle- 
ton C. Pierce, Jr. 
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THIS IS 
SOMETHING 
YOUR PUPILS 
WILL WANT 


and 


SOMETHING 
YOU WILL WANT 
THEM TO HAVE! 


A convincing and inspiring NATURAL-COLOR motion picture. Made in, with and for Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Suitable for all grades. 

Provides 38 minutes of good, downright constructive thinking, with lasting memory value 
on Personality Improvement, Good grooming, Posture and Appearance and Social and Table 
Etiquette—and the other requisites of (1) Being nice to look at (2) Being pleasant to talk 
to (3) Having good manners (4) Proper concept of right and wrong conduct. 


Ginseas 


and 


PERSONALITY 





I idents t mos nt t truction in the world—and to school adminis 


is most important subject.”—Woodward 





t ~ ‘ { 
} E} VHOSE OPINIONS YOltw VALUE and who 
. rg ervw < e the opportunity of showing this remarkable 
to t \ wig, Principal, Far Rockaway High School, 
York 
'.) wis or ountry will avail itself of the opportunity to use 
( ng pr the principles inculcated in this picture.”—Mother 
M \ ( ( 
mat [ 1 ot nd negative, have a telling power that would 
ficult f text-book iplicate.”"—Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, 0. 
I think t t f t nts in the whole area of instruction in behavior 
tiquett I 1 The ideas are presented graphically and quite 
t t« R Roehm, Y.M.C.A. Secretary, New York City. 
g laracter is great educational value, and is very much 
\ M H I ey Tulia Richmond Senior High School for 
( \ \ 
I rr tio1 value for oys’ school like Cincinnati Automotive High, 
t t R Kunz, Principal 
( elves desirable manners and worthy social 
( S ( I I t Washington Jr. High School, New York City 
| ! t \\ not had a hetter That is saying a lot as we 
put f I R. M. Ediborn, Director Vis. Ed., Aliquippa (Pa.) 
! “~ ( 
Our I ' very inspiring two days with Charm and 
t \\ ng boy and girl relationships and related problems in 
gray nd natural approach to these relationships has 
/ A ee! ded “to the film puts the war on a personal 
rk \ t first l-color motion pictures of the Army, the 
t M Me Units at have ever been shown in our schools.’’— 
( D S Studies, Toledo, O. 
This film 1 t t 1divane clair made for it.”.—R. D. Evans, Director of 
R Ecorse | Schools, Ecor M 
I monstrat that it has the power to transform the usual wistful wishing 
ning t irl nto etermination to acquire it, and to start pupils’ prac- 
g its basic 1 mme tely their daily routine of social and school contacts.”’ 
( G. Sharkey, Dept Ve tional Education, Dayton, O. 
Ye ¢ 11 g ( arm and personality has given our students 
many excellent o1 iS morning I t the ‘wrong way’ is hardly overdone, and the 
t way < ow to be so charm'ngly mple, that the picture lends much conviction 
ann Say i ‘ 


PURELY EDUCATIONAL—NO ADVERTISING—NO SELLING 





In reply to a comm zing the film, we can only say—please don’t. 

I esson is nd s il that it would seem to be cheapened if you connected 
witl pons We hoy you wt keep it in the atmosphere it has now.’’—-The Sisters 
Notre PD | nn Hig S or Dayton, O 


Silent print, with titles, $6.00 per day when used by one or two schools; $8.00 by three 
schools; $10.00 by four or more schools. Sound prints, $12.50 per day by one or more 
ee 20°; discount for check with order;10°; for any other advance payment; 5° 
Both editions have about the same teaching value (endorsements given above are on silent 
prints before sound was added). Both silent and sound prints are in natural color, 16 mm, 
1100 ft. or 38 minutes running time. In ordering, give first, second and third choice dates. 


WARREN‘S MOTION PICTURES 


253 Chestnut Street (Adams 2644) Dayton, Ohio 
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Among the “Producers 


New Aircraft Identification Kit 


A very complete new kit of 33 
crait identification silhouettes in 
miniature slides, recently prepared by 
Flying magazine, is now being distributed 
exclusively through the Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc. The kit has been test- 
ed with excellent results in approximately 
150 aircraft identification courses in high 
schools, colleges and various 
units of the Armed Forces. 

Material for this kit was prepared 
by a highly specialized staff of experts 
and is specifically designed for group 
instruction. It includes 110 different 
types of aircraft used by the world’s 


among 


major air powers. Each type of aircraft 
is completely identified with three indi 
vidual silhouettes on separate — slides, 
which show side, bottom, and_ front 
views. In addition, there are six intro- 
ductory slides, showing front and bottom 
views of various wing types. 





Frame from Aircraft Unit 


The kit includes an indexed case, 
slides, and an instructor’s manual, Each 
slide is accurately keyed to the master- 
index on the cover of the case, which 
lists the guide number and type of 
aircraft. The instructor's manual in- 
cludes an alphabetical index of aircraft 
types and provides suggestions concern- 
ing the proper use of the slides. The 
standard kit is available at $35.00 in 
cardboard Eezeemounts, and a Deluxe kit 
with silhouettes mounted between glass 
in S.V.E. Slide Binders will sell at $55.00. 

Smaller units of supplementary slides 
will be made available by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., as rapidly as the 
staff of Flying magazine may secure 
detailed information concerning new 
types of military aircraft and prepare 
new drawings. It is also likely much of 
this same material—including the orig- 
inal kit—will be made available on 
slidefilms, for the benefit of those who 
do not have projectors for miniature 
slides. 

Complete information covering these 
new and effective training aids may be 
secured from the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, upon request. 


Ampro War Model Projector 


Last vear, the Ampro Corporation was 
confronted with the urgent necessity for 
reducing to a minimum the use of critical 
materials in making 16 mm sound pro 
jectors ior the government, This in 
spite of the fact that \mpro projectors 
were being made exclusively to help train 
and entertain U. S. fighters all over the 
world. At the same time, this reduction 
had to be accomplished without in any 
Ampro 


units which had passed severe govern 


way lowering the efficiency of 


ment tests with flying colors 

\mpro engineers went to work on this 
problem with a will. The result is a new 
“Amprosound Model”, which is said to 
offer an actual increase in efficiency and 
convenience of operation. The changes 
in materials included: complete elimina- 
tion of aluminum castings, reduction of 
scarce materials such as_ brass, sheet 
aluminum, etc., change in amplifier cir- 
cuit to avoid special tube S, adoption ot 
bakelite and plastics to replace metal, 
elimination of rubber wherever possible, 
and replacement by plastics of all metal 
nameplates 

Some of the improvements incorporated 
in the new “Amprosound Model” are 
heavier reel belts and larger pulleys, im 
proved film snubbers for protecting film, 
improved belt shifter and belt guard that 
provides positive shifting of take up belt, 
sound-silent speed switch (and reversing 
switch on Model YSA) moved to right 
hand front cover of amplifier housing 
for greater convenience, and removable 
governor cover on right front corner of 
amplifier housing for easier access to 
governor, drive belt, and threading lamp. 

Ampro announces a dealer publication 
headed Ampro News which will be issued 
every other month and will be mailed to 
ali Ampro dealers and_ representatives. 
This publication will contain personal 
items and dealer news; will carry spe 
cial items of interest to the development 





New Amprosound Projector 


The Educational Screen 


and activities concerning Ampro_ equip- 
ment. Copies of this new publication will 
be sent on request. Address the Ampro 
Corporation, 2¢39 N. Western Avenue. 


Chicago. 





Ampro 16mm Dual Unit 
(Model J Kit) 


Phis unit 1s operated overseas by 
the Special Services Division of the 
Ly. S. Aer Each Model J] Kit cor 
sists of the following equipment 2 
YSA_ 1000-watt Ampro_ projectors 
PAS amplifier, 2-3 super lenses, au 
tomatic changeover box, dynami 
crophone with floor stand, AC-Dit 
turntable, Craig Senior Splicet oO! 


bination with Master Rewinds, 
plete sets of maintenance parts and 


Hundreds of 


operating accessories 


these Dual Units are furnishing mo 
rale-building entertainment to | S 
fighters in Alaska, Africa, England 


\ustralia. the Solomons wherever tl] 
U.S. Army has established bases 


Filmslide on Highway Program 


To further successful prosecution ot 
the war through conservation and effe 
tive use of our highway transportatior 
facilities, Victory Highway, a 35 mm 
sound slidefilm was recently produced by 
the Automotive Safety Foundation tor 
use by the 34 national organizations which 
have endorsed the Wartime Highway 
Traffic Program, 

The 19-minute film dramatically pot 
trays the job of the legislator, the motor 
vehicle administrator, police, engineers, 
educators and the public in putting this 
program on an effective working basis 
Conservation of our critical stock of 
vehicles, tires and roadways; conserva- 
tion of manhours and manpower threugh 
accident prevention, and making most 
efficient use of our roads and_ vehicles 
for essential transportation—the — three 
objectives of the program—are effectively 
illustrated. The place of every man, 
woman and child, as part of public 
participation in the Wartime Highway 
Traffic Program, is clearly defined. 

The slidefilm is available for loan 
through the headquarter offices of many 
of the endorsing organizations, a list of 
which is available from the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, Building, 
Washington, D. ( 

(Concluded on page 190) 
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SAMPLE 
— VICTORY SUB 


U.S. Carrier. 

Coastal Defense 
Britain on Guard 
Siege —Siege of Wars 
Soldiers of the Sea 


Marines. 
Newsreel How they’ 
An Army Makers Sky 


the Continent. 


U.S. Navy Blasts Ma 
Men of Musele—-Phy 


Rental $1.5 


KNOW YOUR ENEM 
2 reels. The pictur 
following questions: 
How strong is Japan’ 
force? Who rules 


have enough raw mat 


be defeated? Rental 


5 reels. This is a pi 
ef war that led to tk 
and the Western he 
authentic, the materi 
only from American 


YELLOW CAESAR 


2 reels. A travesty « 
Mussolini, including t 
his cowardice, lack o 
gap that exists betwe 
The film closes with 
Italian people. Rent 





ONE-REEL SUBJECTS 


Pilot Boat—Story of pilots 
Streamline—Railroad History. 
Trans-America——Wings Across 


Midway and Coral Sea Battles 


living standards of the Japanese? Can Japan 


THE WORLD AT WAR 


of the films that were captured. Rental $5.00. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth Street Chicago, Illinois 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 18 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. NATIONAL-IDEAL PICTURES, INC., 2024 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 1739 Oneida St., Denver, Colo. IDEAL PICTURES CO., 210 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
STEVENS-IDEAL PICTURES, 89 Cone St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY PICTURES, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 


MOTION PICTURES CAN HELP 
BRING A SPEEDY VICTORY! 


Run Films That Fight for 
Freedom 


HAVE YOU 
MOBILIZED YOUR PROJECTOR 
FOR VICTORY! 














SAMPLE 
VICTORY SUBJECTS 


FROM THE OFFICE OF 
WAR INFORMATION 


Salvage—l reel. 

Man Power—1 reel. 

Listen to Britain—2 reels. 
Women in Defense 1 reel. 
News Review No. 1—2 reels. 
Divide and Conquer—1 reel. 

Home on the Range—1] reel. 

{rm Behind the Army—l] reel. 
The Price of \V ictory 2 reels. 
Democracy in Action—1 reel. 
Henry Brown, Farmer—1 reel. 
Campus on the March—1] reel. 

Winning Your Wings—2 reels. 

Out of - Frying Pan Into the Fire 

l ree ° 








JECTS 








aw. 





0.9 


How about this summer? 
Keep that Projector working for 
viCcTORY! 


If you cannot use it yourself, 
will you rent it to us? 






re made 





Airmada. 






We will keep it working in 
the War Effort and pay 
you revenue for it. 









rshall Islan: 





sical Training 


0 Each U. S. RECRUITING OFFICE 


The Men Make the Navy and 
lhe Navy Makes the Men. 


U. S. NAVY 

\merican Sea Power. 

Eyes of the Navy. 

I am an American Blue Jacket. 
Submarine at Sea. 


Run GOVERNMENT films 
at every program! 






Y—JAPAN 


e that answers the 








How large is Japan’? 


Join the 
Home Front Offensive! 


Send for your free button. 


s army, navy and air 
Japan? Does Japan 
erials? What are the 










OUR LATIN-AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


The Sky Dancers of Papantila—1] reel. 
This Is Equador—2 reels. 
Colombia, Crossroads of Americas—3 reels. 
Argentina Primer—2 reels. 







$3.50. 


HOME 
FRONT 
OFFENSIVE 







ctorial record of a decade 
1e attack on Pearl Harbor 
misphere. Every scene is 


In Color 
Fiesta of the Hills—1 reel. 
Our Neighbors Down the Road—4 reels. 
4 Line from Yucatan—1 reel. 





al of which was taken not 
newsreels but from many 


HOW TO GET THESE FILMS 
There is no rental charge on any of these films. Any 
f these Government films will be provided without 
any charge whatsoever, when they are included in 
regular rental programs, costing $2.00 or more. To 
all others, we are compelled to make a service charge 
of 50 cents for the first film, and 25 cents for each 
additional subject used on the same program. 


m the inglorious life of Benito 
he Lybian campaign. Exposing 
f scruples and showing the wide 
en him and the average Italian. 
Churchill’s radio address to the 
al $3.00. 


and the following branches and affiliates 


OWENS-IDEAL PICTURES (Drawer H, Milwaukee Branch), Portland, Oregon. 
IDEAL-SOUTHERN 16MM PICTURES CO., 172 N. E. 96th St., Miami, Florida. 
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DeVry Awarded Army-Navy “E” 

The Army-Navy “E” for Excellence in 
production of motion picture cameras, 
sound projectors and special training de 
vices for the Armed Forces has _ been 
awarded to the DeVry Corporation, pio- 
neer Chicago manufacturers. 

The presentation 
April 3rd at the 
Chicago, was 


ceremony, held on 
Medinah Club of 
attended by over 1000 
employees, suppliers of DeVry, and many 
distinguished guests, including high rank- 
ing Army-Navy Edward J. 
Kelly, Mayor of Chicago, and Dwight 
H. Green, Governor of Illinois. Both 
the Mayor and Governor addressed the 
gathering. Dr. I. E. Deer of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors ot 
\merica acted as Chairman, The U. S. 
Navy Band, Navy Pier, Chicago, provid 
ed the stirring music for the Ceremony, 


officers, 


and a Color Guard from the same sta 
tion posted the colors and “E” Flag. 

Captain Frank Loftin, U.S.N. (Re 
tired), Secretary to the Navy Board for 
Production Awards, Office of the Under 
Secretary of the Navy, came to Chicago 
from Washington, D. C. to present the 
“E” Flag to DeVry. 

William C. DeVry, President of th 
Company made acceptance on behalf ot 
his organization. He remarked in part 
“Although there is no competition in 
times like these in the sense that we 
consider competition in peace time, we 
feel a competitive thrill out of this 
signal honor that our Company has won, 
strictly and solely for the production oi 
Motion Picture Sound Equipment 
Nor should we overlook the forbear 
ance of our civilian customers whos 
sympathetic understanding of our pri- 
mary objective of serving our Country 
has been both a moral lift and a physical 
contribution, Time will come when these 
civilian customers’ needs will be vital to 
the progress and profit of the DeVry 


(Left to right) Mr. William C. DeVry, 
Mr. John Lang, Lieut. Col. Gerald H. 
Reynalds, Capt. Frank Loftin. 


Right now, about all I 
can do is tell them that they, too, have 
a share in our “E” Award, and that 
later we shall find opportunity to repay 


Corporation. 


their patience with new and finer war- 
born DeVry Motion 
Equipment a 

Lieut. Colonel Gerald H. Reynalds, 
Deputy Director of Training, Sixth 
Service Command, presented the “E” 


Picture Sound 


Label Insignia to veteran DeVry em- 
ployees. The speech of acceptance was 


made by John Lang, employee of 20 
years service, on behalf of his fellow 
workers. 
Following the ceremony, Mr. John 
\musement 
Division, Red Cross Drive. and a Uni 
formed Red Cross Worker 


( he ( k 


Balaban, Chairman of the 


received a 
running into four figures as De 
employees contribution to the Red 
coveted Army-Navy 

shows how important 


motiol 


picture education is to waging 


} + 


ar and providing entertainment for 
IOVS i t 


he fronts. It also shows 
splendid job instructors in busines 

and industry are doing in preparing young 

nien and women for immediate war tasks 


+ 
t 


he development 


motion picture 


United Air Lines Filmstrip 
[The story of air transportation 1s 
titled 
behind the Scenes ef a Coast-to-C vast 
ht, prepared for United An 
by Ray O. Mertes, 


unfolded in ane hlmstrip, 
Lines 
\ssistant Director, 


=~ Besides tak 


ool and College Service 
ing the audience on a flight from coast 
to-coast, the film covers the history of 
air transportation, the geography of the 


Overland Trail, details of tlight navig: 


Motion Pictures— 
Not for Theatres 


(Contu ucd from page 172) 


is easy to see why exhibitor confidence 
in Levey as a Universal representative 
might thus have been broken down, and 
why it might have become necessary fot 
him then to look for greener fields 
Upon Universal Levey was 
not long in eclipse. In May, 1921, he 
announced the formation of National 
Non-Theatrical Pictures, Inc., with New 
York headquarters at 130 West 45th 
Street. in the Leavitt Building. He was 
president, of course There were to be, 


leaving 


he said, forty-two branch offices over the 
country which were to supply films, pro- 
jectors, screens, and all the other equip 
ment necessary. It was really 1922, how 
ever, before his new organization attained 
its stature and before he was joined by 
his valued second-in-command, Don Car 
los Ellis. Ellis, it will be recalled, had 
educational films at 
Universal with Levey until 1920, and 
before that he had been in charge of 


been director of 


the motion picture section of the U. § 
Department of Agriculture. He came to 
Levey now as corporation director and 
secretary 

The “branches” seem to have been 
offices of independent dealers in films and 
equipment who now had taken on addi 
What apparently was 
impressive list of 


tional concessions 
done to provide the 
pictures which was advertised was mainly 
to arrange with those dealers to handle 
any Levey product which might come 
along, on commission, and to interchange 
with other dealers, through Levey’s office 


The Educational Screen 


tion, and wari services of 
coast airline 
\ Teacher's 


scription of each of the sixty 


Manual gives full 
pictures in the filmastrip, and 
questions for further study. 
manual are 
United 


Schools desiring the strip should 


The film and 


ree to schools by 


requests to the So lety for Visual 
cation, 100 East Ohio street, 
distribution is being taken 


\ 


New Slide Binders for 
Kodachromes 


Clay-Adams ( Ip 
St. New York, announces 


lide Binders—a combination cardl 
; 


and glass binder tor which they 
following features protection 
ngermarks, and 
the glass 
autom 
require 
minute per slice 
ition cardboard and glass gives 
ehter bound slid 
boxes of 100 at 


discounts tO 


s a clearing-house, any films 
t] individually poss 


Holmes 


nade available through Levey’ 


emselves, 


instances, the Burton 


as were those of the maLvazZine 
And, of cour 


1 


“nroduct,” there 


Strean 
eign spectacular productions 
brought to this country in expectatior 


When their brokers 


re disappointed in that, these 


of theatrical releas« 

produc: 
were almost invariably offered 
hey might bring, to tl 

hools and clubs of the fz 

That was how the 

Testament 

produced in Italy with the assistance 

| 


land of America 
million-dollar Old 


1 


the Government there, 
sored by Harry Levey non-theatrically in 
1922 \s a matter of fact, 


case, while the 


came to 


r¢ 


arrangement 


mised on prevailing circumstances 1n 


vhich foreign productions were unable 
to find normal markets, it w: lot cas- 
National 


included the 


ual, because the 
Non- Theatrical 
Weiss Brothers, a leading import house 
It was Lou Weiss who brought 


investors 1 


Pictures 


Old Testament series 

Levey appears to have art 
for health, surgical and social ser 
whose owners were attracted vhat 
seemed to be a real opportunity at last 
to enjoy the benefits of a properly organ 
ized distribution, His treasure trove for 
chiefly the 
Peters which. in 1920, 


iad been unhappily announced for New 


schools comprised “Text- 


Films” of T. K. 


York City’s classrooms 


(To be continued) 








